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The SATURDAY REVIEW next week will include an 
article by Mr. A. C. Benson and the first of two 
articles entitled Tunis at Easter 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It has been on the whole a week of recessional—and 
we must say we are thankful for it. Even armies in 
the grip of a desperate struggle will agree to a short 
truce for burying their dead; and in politics we have 
our dead—words if not men—to bury from time to 
time. Besidés, men cannot keep going at the tension 
common to both parties of late: they would get 
hysterical or have a fit. So Sir Edward Grey’s 
assuasive speech on the Home Rule Bill on Tuesday 
was good to most people who are thoughtful as well 
as patriotic. 


It was a very wise speech—though we shall freely 
criticise defects in it—and it followed this reference, 
sincere and deeply felt, by Mr. Walter Long to Ireland : 
‘* Everyone to-day wishes to see her go along the 
happier and better path she has been treading for 
the last 20 years, developing her resources . . . taking 
advantage of her natural privileges ”’ 


There is no one in party politics to-day who matches 
the Foreigm Secretary in the most useful, at times 
even the supreme, work of calming down passion. He 
always seems to be at the right temperature himself ; 
almost statue-cold in storms of passion, yet felt to be 
sympathetic ; free from taint of trickiness, of 

‘tactics’’; and intellectual without any of the 
arrogance or superiority which intellectuality is some- 
times suspect of. Whether he is really ‘‘ a Radical ”’ 
or whether ‘‘ a Moderate ’’ need not be discussed here 
—but it is certain he is a moderator of passion. 


Insisting on the Government’s refusal to go beyond 
the six years’ limit he yet contrived to be conciliatory. 
The door was still open; and especially he flung out a 
hint that the federal idea might well be further 
examined. He went on to plead for ‘‘ private con- 
versations ”’ 


rather than for proposals dangerously 


bandied across the floor of the House. Finally came 
a significant admission that he would “ despair ’’ of 
‘* force ’’ as a final solution, even if it must be tried. 
Altogether an olive branch well foliaged—it has been 
too common lately to offer olive branches bare and 
fit to scourge the incautious hand that takes them. 


But now we must mention two strange flaws in Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech. He coined an amazingly indis- 
creet phrase—for him—when he suggested that the 
Ulster question might come to a “ settlement by 
force’?! Mr. Bonar Law adroitly caught up the 
words and impressed them on the House. We would 
remind Sir Edward Grey that ‘‘ settlement by force ’’ 
is exactly the process that has been going on in Fin- 
land for years past. He, as Foreign Secretary, 
knows probably better than anyone in England 
to-day the state of things in Finland. Is Finland, 
despite the ‘‘force’’, really ‘‘ settled ’’ to-day? 


Mr. Bonar Law’s second interruption of Sir 
Edward Grey was also most effective. Why, asks Sir 
Edward Grey, if you will agree to a Referendum with- 
out the plural vote will you not agree to an Election 
without the plural vote? The question is impossibly 
innocent; and no wonder Mr. Bonar Law says to 
Sir Edward Grey, ‘‘ You cannot have considered the 
subject at all’’. Does not Sir Edward Grey really 
perceive that an ‘election without the plural vote simply 
means that the value of the Irish vote, already 
bigger than it should be on the basis of population, 
would be swollen still more? Does he not see that to 
take away the plural vote and yet leave the repre- 
sentation of Ireland as it is to-day is to load the dice 
more than ever on the side of the Home Rulers ? 


Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Hugh Cecil at once pointed 
out this defect in Sir Edward Grey’s argument, but he 
made no admission whatever of the error into which he 
had fallen, but merely went on to say that under a 
Referendum the people would not go to the poll, and 
so forth! If Sir Edward Grey will examine the ques- 
tion, instead of merely hating the plural vote and 
Referendum because he thinks they are approved by 
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Tories, he will at once perceive this: as things arc 
to-day, even with the plural vote assumed to be a 
Unionist asset pure and simple—a bold assumption !— 
the dice are loaded heavily in favour of the Home 
Ruler’s throw; for an Irish vote is worth much more 
than an English vote—in other words, Ireland is 
ludicrously over-represented in Parliament. 


Take away the plural vote, as Sir Edward Grey 
wishes it to be taken away, and the value of the Irish 
vote over the English vote mounts far higher than 
ever. The thing is too patent, too obvious, one might 
suppose, to mention to any expert politician, let alone 
a statesman. Yet here is a man so intellectual, so 
highly skilled in fact and argument as the Foreign 
Secretary, who, it seems, has never seriously con- 
sidered it. 


Lord Hugh Cecil, who followed Sir Edward Grey, 
was peaceful and statesmanlike. He corrected at once 


the strange notion which some Liberals really seem to _ 


suffer from—that the Army is out for a Dictatorship, . 
_ a plot or of blundering maladresse. Colonel Seely's 


and that the Unionist Party is on the same errand. It 
is monstrous moonshine. A Unionist or a soldier who 
desired such a thing would be an ass, pure and sim- 
ple. This is not the Napoleonic nor the Cromwellian 
age. Unionists and soldiers who are not mad will all 


agree with Samuel Butler of ‘‘ Hudibras ’’, who said | 
, has clearly taken the best way out for himself and his 


that an army was not qualified to keep the liberties of 
a people. Do Liberals really fear that some Tory 
i\itchener is going to stamp upon the floor of the House 
of Commons and take away the bauble, or with bronze 
lips strike an attitude in the Mall and say “ Fire! ’’? 


tion. How can Ulster remain quiet with the Home 
Rule Bill actually law? The Government has no 
excuse—they have this week found no reasonable argu- 
ment—for submitting Ulster to this terrible temptation. 


The great meeting to-day in Hyde Park comes very 
happily at the end of this reasonable week. Unionists 
are ready to make a bargain; but it is obviously neces- 
sary to state with emphasis and clarity our own position. 
The basis of intelligent compromise is a clear avowal 
and a continual insistence, on either side, of the claims 
and rights which lie under and determine the discus- 
sion. There is no inconsistency between working 
towards peace and being prepared for peace to break 
down. The position of Ulster and of the Union must 
not for a moment be lost sight of, however far towards 
a settlement we have advanced. In these early days 
any slackening of purpose would be criminal. 


Mr. Asquith goes to the War Office. This is the 
one good step in the wretched progress of these diffi- 
culties with the Army. There will be no more fears of 


_ successor had need to be very adroit and responsible— 
qualities which Mr. Asquith has not been able to find 


The next really notable speech came from Sir Mark | 


Sykes. It was a speech instinct with patriotism and 
nobly impatient. There was a note in it that recalls 
one or two of Alfred Lyttelton’s early speeches in the 
House, but it was rather more original. A speech 
like this may be a dangerous experiment, but Sir Mark 
Sykes was perfectly secure once he had plunged into 
it. After all, sincerity is a true asset even in the House 
of Commons, where men tend to be suspicious and 
eynical. Sir Mark Sykes declared strongly in favour 
of Federalism. ‘There are great practical difficulties to 
surmount; but the federal idea is gaining ground. 


But sweetness and light came from quarters where we | 


least look for them as a rule. There was Mr. Dillon, 
for example, offering sugar candy where he commonly 
offers vinegar; and there was the Rev. Sylvester 
Horne, who refrained from sounding his own drum, 
and piped peace in a minor key to Sir Edward Grey. 


Brotherly love once started continued all through | 
, this Cabinet rule and had erred with Colonel Seely. 


Tuesday and Wednesday. 


The plans for modified exclusion or for modified in- | 
clusion of Ulster are now becoming, surely, altogether | 


too perplexing. 
counties agree—to keep her out and then automatically 


The Government propose—if the | 


united in his eligible subordinates. |The House of 
Commons has missed Mr. Asquith’s leading this week, 
but the sacrifice was worth while. The Prime Minister 


party. 


Lord Morley has not resigned with Colonel Seely. 
How shall we explain this political puzzle? Colonel 
Seely resigned because he inserted two paragraphs in 
a Cabinet document which the Cabinet afterwards re- 
pudiated. But Lord Morley helped Colonel Seely to 
draft the paragraphs. He even says the paragraphs 
are not, in themselves, culpable, and that he is ready 
to abide by their meaning. Nevertheless Lord Morley 
does not resign; and he explains why he does not 
resign. To understand his argument we must go back 
to events of last week. 


Colonel Seely resigned last week, but was taken 
back again. He resigned this week, and was not taken 
back again. Lord Morley carefully distinguishes 
between the two resignations. Colonel Seely’s first 
resignation was, it seems, only a confession that 
Colonel Seely had broken a Cabinet rule—a rule that 
members of the Cabinet must not put paragraphs into 
documents after the documents have been passed by 
his colleagues. Clearly, says Lord Morley, if Colonel 
Seely’s first resignation had been accepted, I, too, 
should have had to resign, because I, too, had broken 


But Colonel Seely was taken back. That mistake 
was forgiven. The second resignation was on quite a 
different count. Colonel Seely resigned a second time 


because he had made a bargain with General Gough. 


bring her in; another plan was to bring her in at the | 


start and later take her out; whilst now Mr. Newbolt 
has a third plan for keeping her out for a time, and 
then, by a simple resolution of the House of Commons, 
bringing her in again. May we remind our readers 
that more than twenty years ago a perfect phrase for all 
these piebald parliamentary plans was coined by a 
very clever Scotchman—namely, ‘‘ The Popping-in-and- 
out Clauses ’’? 


Opposition this week. His references to the Army, 
its position and duties, were mainly a repetition of 
what he so admirably said last week. The kernel of 
his speech on Thursday was his insistence upon con- 
sulting the people before the Home Rule Bill, in any 
form, is put on the Statute Book. The Government’s 
plan, foretold by Mr. Balfour from the first, of passing 
the Bill and going to the country between its passing 
and its coming into operation, he again describes as 
“monstrous ’’. It puts Ulster in an impossible posi- 


Lord Morley pleads he was not a party to that bar- 
gain, though he witnessed its conclusion. He did not 
know that General Gough was making conditions with 
Colonel Seely. He thought the peccant paragraphs 
were a spontaneous inspiration of the Cabinet, and 
therefore harmless. He was only an innocent and an 
igaorant accomplice. When, therefore, Colonel 
Seely resigned a second time in consequence of this 
injurious bargain, Lord Morley did not feel bound to 


| keep him company. 
Mr. Balfour wound up the whole debate for the | 


Meantime the Cabinet has been told by Lord Morley 
that he fails to find any appreciable difference between 
the peccant paragraphs which they repudiated and the 
rest of the document, which apparently still holds. 
Speaking of the help he had given Colonel Seely in 
drafting the peccant paragraphs of General Gough’s 
guarantee, Lord Morley told the House of Lords on 
Monday: “‘I did not perceive then, and I do not per- 


ceive now, that they differed in spirit and substance 
either from the previous paragraphs already sanctioned 
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by the Cabinet or from the words I had myself used 


in this House. i 
that he regarded the two paragraphs as representing 
accurately what the officers from the Curragh had 


Colonel Seely told me on this occasion | 


already been given to understand were a necessary | 


addition. ”’ 


So it seems that Colonel Seely and Lord | 


Morley thought they were honestly interpreting Mr. | 
Asquith’s mind as it had that morning been revealed _ 


in Cabinet conversations. Colonel Seely’s paragraphs 
were only discovered to be peccant after Mr. John 
Ward had stampeded Mr. Asquith’s Radicals. 


Mr. F. E. Smith put this to the House of Commons 


keenly and effectively : ‘‘ I will undertake to show that , 
on Monday the whole Cabinet were as deeply com- — 


mitted to this policy as the Secretary for War’”’. 
peceant paragraphs, indeed, stood or fell with the 
whole document surrendered to General Gough. It 
was logical in the Government to forgive Colonel Seely 
upon his first resignation. 


The 


But, as Mr. F. E. Smith | 


has said, it was not a particularly generous act. It © 


was ‘‘ the act of men who ought to have been in the 
dock with him, and therefore wanted to keep him out 
of the dock’. Mr. F. E. Smith’s speech last Monday 
was good fighting. Mr. F. E. Smith has stayed too 
long out of these debates. He certainly returned to 
the House very effectively on Monday. 


it touches the Cabinet. The final defence of the 
Cabinet for repudiating the peccant paragraphs is not 
that the paragraphs were intrinsically peccant, but that 
they were given in answer to a letter of General Gough. 
The Cabinet had virtually assented to their substance. 
There was nothing monstrous in the guarantee itself. 
But the Cabinet did not know that General Gough had 
asked for it. They had not seen all the letters; only 
Colonel Seely had seen them. 
graphs, so far as Colonel Seely was concerned, .were 
peccant; so far as the Cabinet were concerned they 
were not peccant. Thus a new ‘‘ Cabinet rule ’’ begins 
to emerge. The Cabinet must see all the correspondence 
of all its members or its guarantees are in perpetual 
danger of repudiation. 


Mr. Churchill has repeated this week his charge that 
the leaders of the Opposition have incited the Army to 
disobey. While he was saying this in the House of 
Commons Lord Morley was answering a question in 
the House of Lords :— 

Lorp SELBORNE: Have any officers of any rank in 
any command, regiment, or corps in Ireland refused to 
obey any order received froin a superior officer; and, 
if so, what is the name of that officer and what is the 
order which he received? 

Lorp Morey: The answer to this important ques- 
tion is that there has been no disobedience to orders in 
connection with recent events by any officer or man 
in Ireland. 


Later in the afternoon Lord Roberts answered Mr. 
Churchill’s indictment in a fine speech. There was 
‘*no semblance of disobedience of orders’’. The 
Army cares nothing for politics, and will have nothing 
to do with plots. Some officers were presented with 
two terrible alternatives. They chose the least terrible. 
That is the whole truth, so far as the Army is 
concerned. 


Lord Roberts’s speech proved a vigour and a power 
of argument that would do credit to an intellectual man 
of half his age. It must be admitted the Prime 


; _ Minister and the more responsible men on the Govern- 
Let us look into the explanation of Lord Morley as | 


ment side treat Lord Roberts with the respect he merits. 


_ lt is only the perter under-strappers on the Government 
, side who forget the immense debt which the country 


owes Lord Roberts. It is impossible to forgive Mr. 


_ Aciand for his unbridled impudence lately towards Lord 


Therefore the para- | 


Mr. John Burns, for instance, © 


may get the Cabinet to consent to guarantee £5,000 | 


for trams in Marylebone. The Cabinet guarantees the 
£5,000; but it is afterwards discovered that Mr. Burns 
has a letter from Marylebone asking for the £5,000. 
The Cabinet then repudiates its guarantee. 
must be no suspicion of a bargain with Marylebone. 
It might look like an electoral bribe ! 


Mr. Churchill’s defence of the Government on Mon- 
day took the expected way. The House heard again that 
only precautionary measures were intended by the orders 
to troops ; that there was a plot, but that it was not a 
Radical plot to butcher Ulster, but a Tory plot to 
corrupt the Army. Mr. Churchill followed Sir John 


Opposition in order to make them seem ridiculous. 
We have never suggested that Mr. Churchill and 
Colonel Seely intended to put the whole male popula- 
tion of Ulster to the sword; but we have proved that 
it was intended to provoke Ulster and to put into Ulster 
the fear of powder and shot. Mr. Churchill indiscreetly 
revealed to the House on Monday that the Government 
had been urgently warned by General Paget that these 
movements of troops in Ulster were perilous in the 
extreme. Mr. Churchill, it seems, ‘‘ slept tranquilly ’’. 
But he confesses that Sir Arthur Paget did not. 


_Lucifer reproving Sin, or the newspaper Press of 
Sin, is a rich spectacle : it was afforded by Mr. Churchill 
in his speech. 
‘intoxicated ’’ by the fiery stuff served out to them 


by heady Unionist newspapers, ‘‘ from the ‘Times’ to wil] be very much in the same position. 


the ‘ Daily Express’ and the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ ”’. 
And this is the linguistic teetotaler who in the House 
of Commons accuses Mr. Amery of “hellish insinua- 
tions ’’, and at the National Liberal Club banquet 


treated’?! Mr. Churchill, we have no doubt, sees the 
humour of the thing and perhaps enjoys it. 


There | 


Roberts. The ‘‘ Globe’s’’ severe castigation of the 
culprit was thoroughly deserved. 


Impudence of a politician towards a soldier is for the 
moment indiscreet. One thing clearly emerging from 
this hubble-bubble is that a soldier’s honour counts 
higher than a politician’s. Colonel Seely was able to 
go back into the Cabinet last week with a quiet con- 
science, though his initials had footed a document 
repudiated by his colleagues. Sir John French and 
Sir Spencer Ewart resigned simply and solely on the 
point of honour. Colonel Seely did not effectively 
resign till it was politically necessary. 


Lord Haldane has this week been caught in the act of 
improving Hansard. On March 23rd he said in the 
House of Lords: ‘‘ No orders were issued, no orders 
are likely to be issued, and no orders will be issued for 
the coercion of Ulster’’. But Hansard reads: ‘‘ No 


| 4 
_ orders were issued, no orders are likely to be issued, 


and no orders will be issued for the immediate coercion 
of Ulster’’. The difference is so important, and the 
words it modifies have so frequently figured in efforts 
to understand the Government’s precise attitude and 


D , _ intentions in Ulster, that Lord Haldane’s emendation 
Simon in absurdly exaggerating the charges of the | 


should clearly not have been lightly or slyly made. 


Lord Haldane should have made a formal statement 


_ to the House if he wished to correct the passage. 


But 
Cabinet Ministers are tired of correcting their state- 
ments formally in the Houses. 


The Labour men paraded on Wednesday evening in 
the House in favour of Magna Carta, the Petition of 
Right and Habeas Corpus. The House was invited to 
think about Mr. Poutsma and his deported friends and 
to resolve that Magna Carta, the Petition of Right and 


_ Habeas Corpus should run throughout the British 


| Empire. 


He grieved over Unionist M.P.’s | 


Mr. Harcourt castrated the resolution; and, 
as Mr. Lynch has said, the House passed an “‘ agree- 
able, academic night’’. The only serious contribution 
to the debate was Lord Hugh Cecil’s unanswered plea 


- that autonomous South Africa and autonomous Ireland 


effective sovereignty. 
declares that Mr. Lloyd George has been damnably 


Once a sub- 
ordinate Parliament is set up, interference from West- 
minster becomes virtually impossible. A grant of self- 
government in practice, if not in theory, annuls 
Self-government means liberty 
to govern how one pleases. It does not mean liberty 
to govern according to the policy and desires of the 
original Sovereign. 
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President Wilson has this week saved the good faith 


of his country. He has successfully pushed through | 


the House of Representatives his Panama Repeal Bill. 


Countries using the Panama Canal are now to be | 


equally treated. There is to be no discrimination 


against Great Britain. President Wilson, of course, | 


still has the Senate to deal with; but personally he has 
won an honourable triumph—not without great risk to 
himself as a party politician. He has had to face 
squarely the opposition of all Americans who regard 
the Panama Canal as a merely profitable asset of the 


United States and do not think their Government is , 


cominitted to equal dealing all round. 


Speaker Clark is leading the opposition to the Presi- 
dent. Speaker Clark last week threatened to split 
the President’s party over this question of the Panama 
tolls. But President Wilson has not flinched. He has 
been opposed in Congress, criticised by his party, and 
reviled by the extreme, spread-eagle politicians who 
want their country to grab and keep all it can get out 
of the Canal. These politicians describe the Presi- 
dent’s policy as a surrender to Great Britain. It is a 
pity the President’s first great stand for political 
honesty in the United States should be on this particu- 
lar issue. Great Britain is dragged into the quarrel 
and freely abused. Speaker Clark’s manifesto has 
the passage: ‘‘ The old American Eagle lined his nest 
with the mane of the British Lion. Does the young 
American Eagle tremble with fear when the British 


Lion growls? 


The coal strike in Yorkshire seems to be a foretaste 
of the general strike promised for the autumn. The 
men appear to have stopped work in spite of the 
appeals of their leaders and before the resources of 
industrial civilisation were exhausted. A faint hope 
of peace remains; but, according to the ‘‘ Times”, 
the miners are determined on a trial of strength, and 


in such circumstances the most patient negotiator can 


do little. It is feared that the strike may extend 
beyond Yorkshire, for the dissatisfaction with the 
Minimum Wage Act is growing fast. 


We have just read Lord Esher’s lecture to the Sor-_ 
It shows how we may love 


bonne on war and peace. y y Ic 
peace and criticise the motives of war without wishing 


all nations to lose their character, or inviting them 
insanely to disarm. Lord Esher is not the ordinary 
pacifist. He preaches patriotism and personality in 
nations; but shows how these virtues may live with 
humanity, with international friendships and interests. 


We are glad to hear Lord Sudeley’s movement 
for the help and education of people who go to English 
picture galleries and museums now really moves. Lord 
Sudeley wrote to the SaruRDAY REvIEW some months 
ago explaining the movement. It is an admirable 


plan. English people who go to museums and picture | 


galleries go too often wholly in vain. They come out 
not a whit wiser than they went in. They look, it is 
true, and pass remarks of wonderment. But commonly 
it ends with that. Their minds are locked and barred 
against the truth and beauty and worth of the things 
they see—whether pictures, statues, illuminated 


manuscripts, pottery. 


It is just the same in the Natural History Museum 
as at the National Gallery or at the National Portrait 
Gallery. Listen but a few moments to the remarks 
made by one unhappy sightseer to another—and you 
turn away half amused, perhaps, but still more des- 
pairing at the blank, blind ignorance displayed. The 
public own the galleries and museums, but they have 
scarcely the vaguest notion what they own. Lord 
Sudeley’s plan is to give the public real guides, live 
guides, guides who know how to stimulate interest and 
awake intelligence in the sightseer and the museum and 


picture-gallery visitor. The plan is already working | 
in several instances. It is an entire success. And we | 


hope that ere long now it will be general. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE FEDERAL SOLUTION. 


E welcome the change of feeling in the House of 
Commons produced by Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech on the second reading debate on the Home Rule 
Bill. Speaking as leader of the House, he was mode- 
rate and conciliatory in tone in contrast with the 
inflammatory attitude of Mr. Churchill on Monday. 
But it is not so easy to determine whether the Govern- 
ment’s change of front indicates a sincere desire to 
discover a middle way in the Ulster difficulty or 
whether it is another device to tide over an incon- 
venient crisis in the political situation. We regret to 
have to put the matter thus plainly, but the unfortu- 
nate disclosures during the past ten days make it 
impossible to take anything on trust. After the 
inaccurate statements made to the House of Commons 
in the recent Cabinet crisis by Mr. Churchill and 
Colonel Seely nothing but clear and definite proposals 
will dispel the atmosphere of suspicion which attaches 
to overtures by the Government. Any proposals put 
forward by the Government must leave no room for 
misunderstanding and must be framed in such a way 
as to bind the Government to a complete fulfilment 
of their promises. We have had some grim experience 
of ‘‘debts of honour’’. Having said this, let us 
examine to what extent Sir Edward Grey's speech 
opens up the prospect of a settlement by consent. 
Apparently, the Government are inclined to consider 
the possibility of settling the Irish question by setting 
up a federal system for the whole of the United King- 


dom. But there is nothing in Sir Edward Grey’s speech 


which shows that the whole Cabinet have considered 
even in outline the form of this new constitution. 
Before such a solution were possible the present Home 
Rule Bill would have to be redrafted. Have the 
Government considered whether the Nationalist party 
would agree to the elimination of the anti-federal 


_ characteristics of the Bill? And if they would not, are 


the Government prepared to develop a federal scheme 


| without the support of the Nationalist party? Sir 


Edward Grey laid emphasis on the Government's deter- 
mination that the matter must be settled within six 
years. How do they propose to secure the establish- 
ment of a federal system within that time? The tem- 
porary exclusion of Ulster for six years, coupled with 
the expression of a determination to consider the setting 
up of a federal system before the end of that time is 
clearly not enough. If no federal scheme had been 
agreed on by the end of six years Ulster would auto- 
matically come under the Irish Parliament. The 
obligation to Ulster would not be fulfilled. After the 
second general election in 1910 it was generally 
expected that the Government would at once produce 
proposals for the reform of the House of Lords. Mr. 
Asquith said it was a matter which ‘‘ brooked 
no deiay’’. More than three years have passed, but 
the Government have done nothing. Ulster is entitled 
to be secured against similar treatment. Indeed, while 
we readily acknowledge the conciliatory tone of Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech, and welcome it as a return to. 
the ‘‘ conversational ”’ attitude, we can see in it very 
little difference in substance from previous declarations 
of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues in favour of ‘‘ Home 
Rule All Round’’. The Home Rule Bill has been 
repeatedly put forward by the Government as_ the 
precurser of similar Bills for the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. The argument has been treated by 
the Opposition—and, for the moment, justifiably—as a 
proposal manufactured for the occasion without any 
prospect of practical fulfilment. For these reasons we 
hold that the Government cannot insist on a six years’ 
time limit. A federal scheme may or may not be 
possible. We believe that after careful and prolonged 
consideration a satisfactory scheme may be devised. 
But it is impossible to declare it with certainty until the 
whole matter has been gone into. To attempt to 
placate Ulster’s opposition with a proposal which may 
turn out to be illusory and impractical is neither honest 


_ nor expedient. It is begging the question. On the 
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other hand the proposal put forward by Captain Pirie 
and other Liberal members for the exclusion of Ulster 
pending the establishment of a federal system is both 
honest and intelligible. It is a test of the Government’s 
sincerity. If they are serious in their suggestions for 
a federal system they can have no objection to it. It 
takes them at their word. 

We still wait for a clear exposition of Nationalist 
views on the subject. Mr. Dillon’s speech is politely 
vague. It commits him to nothing. The Nationalist 


party appear to have been taken by surprise by Sir | 


Edward Grey’s speech, and apparently were not con- 
sulted. There are indications that the Government 
have at last decided not to acquiesce in every demand 
that Mr. Redmond makes. Mr. Devlin may be obliged 
either to make real and not illusory concessions or else 
to vote against the Government and lose the Home 
Rule Bill altogether. What course he will take is per- 
haps the most uncertain factor in the whole situation. 
The whole position is too vague. 


dom. 
Unionist Party are ready to give a federal scheme 
favourable consideration, but Unionists cannot pledge 


themselves to a vague scheme blindly in advance. | 


The acceptance of Captain Pirie’s amendment is clearly 
our extreme limit of concurrence with a federal solution. 
Take, for instance, the position of the English Parlia- 
ment under such a scheme. 


against Home Rule. What would be the position of 
the predominant partner? Are there to be two Parlia- 
ments in London—the English Parliament and the Im- 
perial Parliament? The preponderance of England in 
finance—her contribution of a large majority of the 
national taxes and her possession of London and at 
least five other great commercial cities—makes it very 
difficult to place England on a footing of exact equality 
with the three other countries. On the other hand, is 
it proposed to consider seriously Mr. Churchill’s scheme 
for subdividing England and setting up a number of 
provincial parliaments? These and many other vital 
points make it plain that, whatever may be the possi- 
bility of an ultimate federal solution, it is idle to expect 
any immediate result. Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
carries us only a little further. If the Government 
mean business, let them put their proposals in black 
and white. 
suspicion that they are again trying to get out of their 
difficulties by putting forward a suggestion which has 
not been thought out. Earlier in the year, when the 
phrase Home Rule All Round was tossed about, we 
pointed out the absurdity of trying to reach a compro- 


mise by the acceptance of vague generalities, suscep- | 
Let us | 


tible of various and conflicting interpretation. 
abandon the idle consideration of abstract theories and 
get down to facts. _What do the Government pro- 
pose? Sir Edward Grey’s argument that a general 
election after the passage of the Bill through the House 


of Commons would destroy the operation of the Par- | 


liament Act is entirely wrong. Apparently the Govern- 
ment do not understand the working of their own Act, 
Sir Edward Grey said: ‘‘ We cannot be left in the 
position that if an election takes place, whatever our 


majority may be after the election, we are to find our- | 
been found in Sir Charles Douglas, Inspector-General 


_ of the Home Forces. ; as is 
| officer who has seen much active service in many 


selves in the position of having to begin at the begin- 
ning and take two and a-half years before we can 
bring the Bill into operation’’. Lord Selborne, in 


a letter to the ‘‘ Times’’, points out that a general | 
The passage of © 


election would have no such effect. 
the Home Rule Bill in the Sessions of 1913 and 1914 
would count as the first and second passing by the 
House of Commons under the Parliament Act. The 
first session of the new Parliament would be the third 
time of passing the Bill by the House of Commons— 
and it would become law automatically in IQI5. 

_ The Government, however, want to pass the Bill 
into law in 1914 before a General Election, but would 
postpone its coming into operation till the autumn 
of 1915, and would hold a General Election in the 
interval. Mr. Balfour on Thursday eloquently showed 
what terrible mischief may ensue from a plan he 
describes as ‘‘ monstrous’’. The plan has no merit 


Nobody knows | 
what Federalism means as applied to the United King- | 
It has never been before the country. The | 


In the first place, there is | 
an English majority of 32 in the House of Commons | 


At present it is hard quite to remove the | 


| have brought to pass at the War Office. 


except as a party manceuvre. The Government 
| admit that although they may pass the Bill 
into law they will not be able to enforce it 
without the express approval of the electorate at a 
General Election. The absurdity is increased by the 
fact that they can obtain the opinion of the country on 
the Bill either by General Election or by Referendum 
before passing it into law. They could, if returned to 
power, put it into operation in the autumn of 1915. 
' Let it be clearly understood that the Government 


_ can consult the country on the Home Rule Bill with- 

| out destroying their work during the last two and a- 

_ half years and without postponing by a single day the 
date which they have in view for the establishment of 

_ the Irish Parliament. This fact exposes the pretence 

_ which the Government put forward for avoiding a 
General Election. 

Equally fallacious is Sir Edward Grey’s point that 
the electorate would vote at a General Election but 
would not vote on a Referendum. The only deduc- 
tion he is entitled to make is that some people who 
do not know or care enough about the Irish question 

_ would not vote on a Referendum on the Home Rule 
Bill, but that at a General Election these people might 
vote for the Government on other issues. In the latter 
| case the Government, if they obtained a majority, 
would not scruple to claim a mandate for Home 
Rule. Consequently, a Referendum would be a fairer 
test of the opinion of the country on this one question. 


MR. ASQUITH AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


ODERATE men of all shades of opinion will 

surely welcome Mr. Asquith’s advent to the 

War Office. Indeed, it is not extravagant to regard it as 

a message of peace to the Army; and, coupled with Sir 
Edward Grey’s weighty words, as a rebuff to the ex- 
tremists of the Radical host, who have not hesitated 
to raise the unpatriotic cry of the Army against the 
People. On one point at least we consider ourselves 
reassured. It seems unthinkable that, with a states- 
man of Mr. Asquith’s calibre and antecedents at the 
War Office, any fresh coup d’état will be planned or 
attempted. There are certainly some inconveniences 
associated with the totally unexpected and somewhat 
dramatic course the Prime Minister has seen fit to take. 
Jt must necessarily remove him from the House of 
Commons for a period, although it is still to be hoped 
| that the complete control of affairs will in the mean- 
time remain in his hands. It is an excellent way out 
of a complicated impasse, putting aside the alternatives 


| of resignation or dissolution; as it is difficult to see 


whom the Prime Minister could have chosen to cope 
with the somewhat distracted state of affairs which the 
amazing actions of certain members of the Government 

It is, more- 
over, an instructive insight into the estimate Mr. 


| Asquith must have formed of the trustiness and 


adroitness of the members of the Cabinet if he could 

think of no one but himself who would be likely to cope 

successfully with the present tangled situation. 
There are other important points to be dealt with 


- before the War Office can once more settle down calmly 


to its business. A new Chief of the General Staff has 


Sir Charles Douglas is an able 


important campaigns. Moreover, he has held some of 
the chief staff-appointments with unfailing success. 
Sir Charles Douglas will begin duty at once. The prob- 
lem of finding a successor to Sir J. S. Ewart in the 
Adjutantship-General is an easy matter, as there is a 
fair supply of officers of sufficient rank and experience 
who could be chosen. It will be a matter of regret if 
the services of Sir John French, our most successful 


/ commander in the field amongst those of a serviceable 


age, should be lost to the nation. But happily there are 
still a few posts which an officer of his rank, without 
departure from precedent or loss of dignity, could 
hold. We need only remember that Lord Wolseley 
and Lord Roberts held the command in Ireland as 
Field-Marshals. 
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From the purely departmental aspect 
we view with gratification the assumption of the War 
Secretaryship by a statesman of Mr. Asquith’s record. 
In the past he has proved himself a first-class adminis- 
trator; and old officials at the Home Office declare that 
he was perhaps the best Home Secretary which either 
party has produced in modern times. Nor does he 
come to the work without experience. As head of the 
Imperial Defence Committee he has long been accus- 
tomed to deal with important matters concerning the 
armed forces of the Crown. Being Prime Minister as 
well, it is not to be expected that he will or can devote 
very much detailed attention to departmental affairs. 
But this in a sense is an advantage. It is notorious 
that the last few War Ministers have devoted far too 
much time to detail which should have been dealt with 
by subordinates, with the result that the larger issues 
have often to an extent been neglected; and this has 
been especially noticeable since we ceased to have a 
Commander-in-Chief. 
stances we should regard Mr. Asquith’s appointment 
to the War Secretaryship as an almost ideal one. He 
is a great administrator, he has a wide and consider- 
able knowledge of the problems which will face him, 
and his unequalled power of grasp will save him from 
the faults into which so many of his predecessors have 
fallen, of confusing detail with principle. Above all it 
is to be hoped his assumption of this post will put an 
end once and for all to the mad election cry which 
appeals to so many of his followers, the Army against 
the People. The position will certainly be a somewhat 
unique one. It is true that Pitt, Gladstone and Peel 
held the Chancellorship of the Exchequer whilst Prime 
Minister. But the departmental work of the Treasury 
need not necessarily be very arduous for its chief when 
once the Budget has been disposed of. We can 
recall no case, except that of Lord Salisbury, when the 
Prime Minister undertook, in addition, the responsibili- 
ties and the work entailed by the tenure of an arduous 
Secretaryship of State. Even then the two cases are 
not quite parallel, because when Lord Salisbury was 
Foreign Secretary he sat in the House of Lords, whilst 
Mr. Asquith will still be leading the House of Com- 
mons. But, however the new departure may work—- 
and for our part we anticipate satisfactory results—it 
sifould do much towards restoring confidence in the 
administration and treatment of the Army, both as 
regards the nation and the Army itself, a point far out- 
weighing any paltry considerations of party gain or 


Indeed, in happier circum- 


loss; and in this spirit we trust it will be regarded by | 


the reasonable men of all parties. 

This would be a most desirable consummation. The 
attempt to draw the question of the Army and its 
governance into the warped atmosphere of party politics 
is no new feature. It was attempted in the early 
‘seventies during Mr. Gladstone’s first administration, 
when the Army system was being recast under the 
auspices of Mr. Cardwell. But happily this disposition 
has been absent from party politics since those com- 
paratively stormy days. We hope that men of all 


parties realise what Lord Roberts told the House of | 


Lords last Monday—the Army has no desire whatever 


to be drawn into the maélstrom of party politics; it is | 


only too anxious to be free from all such considerations, 
and no shadow of proof to the contrary can be adduced 
by the events of the past fortnight. It is too much to 
hope that the extremists will at once cease from pur- 
suing so suicidal a course as making the Army a party 
instrument. We can only trust that Sir Edward Grey’s 
words and repudiation of such methods, coming from a 
man who has no axe to grind and to whom the emolu- 
ments of office cannot appeal, will strike into the hearts 
of all those who place patriotism before party. This 
question, in view of the issues that have been raised, 
has almost transcended in importance even the question 
of Home Rule itself. It has become one of vital import 


to the nation and the Empire; and it must be remarked | ; 
' reasoning—and Mr. Churchill made no answer to the 


that, if the Army is to be drawn into this net, the 
Navy must perforce follow before long, as it is im- 


possible to keep the affairs of the two services apart. | 


Nor indeed can the Territorial Army be kept out of the 
picture. This is altogether a frightful impasse to con- 
template, and one from which all men—Unionist, 


alone, ; Liberal, Radical or Labour—must recoil, when once 


they realise the abyss to which such insane folly and 


' partisanship would drive them. 


THE VOICES OF THE CABINET. 


HE Government, which we have been assured by 
good Liberals is a Ministry of All the Talents, 

has at least one talent lacking—that of telling a 
consistent story. Sometimes they do not mean what 
they say ; sometimes they do not say what they mean. 
The past week has given examples of both deficiencies. 
The Lord Chancellor, being a lawyer, might be sup- 
posed to have the faculty of precision in his speech. 


_ Unhappily he has not. On March 24th he declared in 


the House of Lords that ‘‘ no orders were issued, no 
orders are likely to be issued, and no orders will be 
issued for the coercion of Ulster ’’. The official report 
showed that Lord Haldane had corrected his remarks 
in proof, so that the statement now read that ‘‘ no 
orders will be issued for the immediate coercion of 
Ulster ’’—an entirely different matter. Lord Haldane 
declares that this editing of Hansard was necessary 
because the sentence as it stood was wrenched from its 
context; but the context of his speech does not any- 
where suggest that the coercion of Ulster was contem- 
plated by the Cabinet. Possibly a further emendation 
will meet the case; in the meantime plain men can 
choose between the Lord Chancellor’s afterthought 
and the easier theory that the Cabinet changed their 
minds between the delivery and the correction of his 
speech. Lord Haldane has shown himself the Habakkuk 
of contemporary politics; after this explanation he is 
““capable de tout’’. But it is perhaps fortunate for 
the keeper of the King’s Conscience that an alteration 
which his banker would have repudiated on a cheque 
was only in a public declaration made by a servant of 
the Crown. People are becoming used to these repu- 
diations and _ recantations, misunderstandings and 
mystifications, on the part of their rulers. 

Meantime, it must comfort Lord Haldane to realise 
that he is not the only Cabinet Minister whose state- 
ments require revision. The discrepancies between 
Lord Morley’s statements in the House of Lords and 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s statements in the House of 
Commons cannot be reconciled by mere editing; the 
discrepancies between Mr. Asquith’s statements and 
Mr. Churchill’s statements cannot be reconciled at 
all. Ministers should have thought of the famous 
advice that it does not matter much what they say, 
so long as they all say the same thing. In this case 
it would not have mattered much what excuses and 
denials Ministers gave for their intended overawing 
of Ulster, since the known facts were too much for 
any denial; but there would have been certain advan- 
tages in consistency. They might not have been 
believed. But they would not have discredited them- 
selves out of their own mouths. 

Painful experience has, however, taught them some- 
thing this week. They have now learnt not to reply 
at all. On Monday Mr. F. E. Smith brought a 
tremendous indictment against the Government, 
piecing together the facts of the plot so far as they are 
known—the battleships, the field guns, the ‘‘ precau- 
tionary movements ’’, which included cavalry, the 
defending of places long abandoned, the protecting 
of small arms where there were no small arms to 
protect, the naval squadron of Mr. Churchill, which 
shrank to two small cruisers in the happy ignorance 
of the Prime Minister, the repudiated guarantees 


_ which the Cabinet first passed and then denied, the 


fine chivalry of Ministers who raised a cry against the 
Army to save their own faces, and then abandoned 
it because the blame was too clearly theirs and not 
the Army’s. The speech was a masterly display of 


points. Even his sneer at what he called Mr. Smith’s 


capacity for making an innocent man look guilty was 
an admission that the case looked black against him; 
and he forgot that every prisoner has the right of 
giving evidence on his own behalf. Mr. Churchill 
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gave no such evidence; apart from the admission that 
he was bitterly disappointed by the reception of the 
Government’s concessions—an admission which proved 
—what many had suspected—that he had lost patience 
at Bradford and had then decided to put these grave 
matters to the proof—his reply was no more than an 
attack on Mr. Bonar Law. And when the leader of 
the Opposition spoke later in the evening, Sir John 
Simon was reduced to the same tactics, and to the 
rather petulant retort that if the Opposition would not 
believe what members of the Government said, the 
Government would not answer at all. 

It is quite true that Ministers of the Crown are 
usually believed when they make a plain statement 
of fact. It has always been the privilege of this 
country to be served by honourable men whose 
word is their bond. In ordinary circumstances Sir 
John Simon’s remark would have been justified. But 
on this matter we propose to ask the Attorney- 
General a plain question: What reason have the 
Opposition to believe the Cabinet, either individually 


or collectively? One judges men by their records, | 


and the record of the Government—we say it with 
regret—will not stand examination. | Why should 
we believe the authors of the lying preamble to the 
Parliament Act? Why should we believe the men 
who forgot to mention Home Rule in their election 
addresses® Why should we believe the men who 
misled the public and the House of Commons as to 
their Marconi investments? Why should we believe 
the men who made a treaty with General Gough one 
day, repudiated it the next, and restored it the day 
after? Why should we believe the men who say at 
one and the same time that a document was approved 
by the Cabinet and was never seen by the Cabinet? 
Why believe the men who deceive the public as to the 
two small cruisers that turn out to be a whole battle- 
squadron? Why believe the men who doctor Hansard? 

Ministers have drawn a heavy draft on public 
confidence. Perhaps they think that bank inexhaust- 
ible. Possibly they disregard the cumulative effect of 
these unhappy exercises in prevarication. Conceivably 


they hold the base doctrine that it is only the first | 


step which counts, and that a preamble not meant to 
be fulfilled was ample justification for a plot not meant 
to be revealed—until in each case the trick had served 
its turn. 

It is clear that henceforth we must revise our 
standards of public life. We must believe, not what 
our Ministers say, but what they print; and not all 
of that. Their plainest declaration must be trans- 
formed from the indicative to the subjunctive. The 
most positive pledge is binding only when counter- 
signed by the whole Cabinet, and then only so long as 
it suits all the signatories. 

That is the real difficulty in the way of a settlement 
by consent. 
for war. 
cavalry. 
the way of agreement, and their promise, like their 
guarantee, was worth nothing. They talk now of a 
General Election on terms. Who knows that if the 


Ministers talked of peace, and prepared | 
They spoke of concessions, and sent for | 
They promised to leave no stone unturned in | 


Opposition agreed to the terms they would get the | 


election? The terms, the concessions, the proffered 
peace, may be but another discredited preamble, one 
more repudiated guarantee. 
eae the last trick has been produced from the 
ag: 


LORD MORLEY. 


What security have we | 
' in the Cabinet because he is satisfied that he can 


ORD MORLEY has decided to remain in office. | 


We shall have a word to say in a moment about 
the place which Lord Morley holds in our politics; 
but first let us look at the motives which he has indi- 
cated as determining his action. He has pleaded 
guilty to an infringement of a Cabinet rule. What 
this rule is we were not clearly told, but we take it to 
be that a document which has been passed by the 
Cabinet as a whole must not be altered except by the 
Cabinet as a whole. Colonel Seely broke this rule by 
adding the ‘‘ peccant paragraphs ’’. 


Lord Morley | 


! colleagues first. 


| not only stood by and watched him, but was an active 

participo criminis. Because he had broken the rule 
' Colonel Seely tendered his resignation, and had it been 
accepted Lord Morley would have felt it his duty to 
share the penalty as he had shared the offence. But 
Colonel Seely’s resignation was refused; and, when it 
was tendered a second time, it was tendered for a very 
different reason. Along with two other members of 
the Army Council Colonel Seely had initialled the 
repudiated guarantees ; and since his military colleagues 
felt that the repudiation made it impossible for them 
to retain their offices, the Secretary of State thought it 
only decent to go too. But that, in Lord Morley’s 
mind, was matter for Colonel Seely’s departmental 
conscience and was no concern of his. Lord Morley’s 
interest was confined to his colleague's Cabinet con- 
science, and that was stilled when his proffered resigna- 
tion was refused. Incidentally we might add that 
Lord Morley himself does not regard the ‘* peccant 
paragraphs’ as differing in substance and _ spirit 
from the rest of the Cabinet Memorandum: in other 
words Lord Morley approved the guarantee to General 
Gough—until the tremendous shindy in the Radical 
party broke out: then, being human, he found other 
flaws in the treaty. 

Such is Lord Morley’s line of thought as revealed in 
his statement of Tuesday last. He must have had 
some misgivings about it, or he would have made it 
' in answer to the questions put to him the previous 

day. But he thought it well to consult his Cabinet 
And quite rightly. No doubt the 

Cabinet was only too happy to acquiesce in any ex- 

planation of a decision which accorded with its wishes. 

But we wonder what Mr. ‘Burns, for example, thinks of 

it. For, had it been brought forward by a lesser man, 

we should have dismissed Lord Morley’s argument as 
mere sophistry. It is sophistical in that it evades the 
real issue by an appeal to formality. Behind the dis- 
cussions of last week lay a real problem. How far is 
the soldier compelled in all circumstances to obey with- 


_ out question the orders of the Government of the 
moment? 


How far does he forfeit his citizen’s right 
to a free judgment in controversial matters of domestic 
politics when he puts on the King’s uniform? Ques- 


| tions of this sort go to the very heart of political theory. 


They are certainly not to be answered by a simple and 
sweeping formula. One would imagine that they 
would make some appeal to Lord Morley’s mind, which 
has meditated so long and so wisely over human 
affairs. But Lord Morley brushed all these issues 
aside. He made it clear that he approved of the senti- 
ments of the repudiated guarantees. He reminded the 
House of Lords that he had expressed them himself. 
He even stated, though he afterwards withdrew the 
statement, that his exact language had been endorsed 
by the Cabinet. This much he felt was due to his 
own consistency ; but, that vindicated, he did not pursue 
the topic further. He transferred the issue from the 
principles to the mechanism of politics. A Minister 
holds two duties, the first to his colleagues, the second 
to his departmental assistants. Lord Morley was 
conscious that he had offended against the first of these 
duties; but his offence had been condoned, and with 
the second duty he was not concerned. So, for him, 
the episode was closed. 

Not the most embittered partisan would suggest 
that Lord Morley prefers office to honour. He remains 


honourably do so. But to the plain, blunt man, 
unfamiliar with precise subtleties of thought, it would 
appear from Lord Morley’s own avowal that he dis- 
agrees with his colleagues on an important question 
of principle—the principle of the broken guarantees ; 
and that it is only by getting round the point of prin- 
ciple that he is able to retain his place in the Ministry. 
How, then, can we explain his decision, except by 
accusing him of sophistry? It seems that in this 
matter Lord Morley has thought like a Frenchman, 
and not like one of the great Frenchmen whose minds 
he has so admirably interpreted to us, but like an 
opportunist French politician of our own time. No 
one knows better than a Frenchman how to put a 
fundamental issue in the most rigid and unevadable 
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form. But the Frenchman who has lived for a century 
with the fires of revolution smouldering under him has 
also learnt how to transform a fundamental issue into 
a mere matter of form. Lord Morley has formularised 
the Army question. He has turned it into a point of 
etiquette about which it is possible to chop logic, but 
which cannot provoke deep feeling. His treatment of 
it reminds us of the over-subtle handling of grave moral 
problems in medizval casuistry. 

This formal quality in Lord Morley’s mind has gone 


far to make him liked and respected. Because of it | 
he, who has shared in his time so many angry political | 


scenes, always carries with him an atmosphere of 
calm. It is not only that the high calibre of his mind, 
the wealth of his learning, and the fine quality of his 
spoken and written style, give distinction to every sub- 
ject that he handles. If that were the whole truth we 
could write him down quite simply as intellectual. But 
we must distinguish. Lord Morley is not intellectual in 
the sense that Mr. Balfour or Sir E. Grey are intellec- 


tual. Mr. Balfour and Sir E. Grey treat topics intellec- | 


tually, giving them an historical perspective and a 
philosophic basis. But Mr. Balfour never denies the 
background of passion. Lord Morley denies it. Take 


his attitude towards the question of resignation and try — 


to put any feeling into it. The thing is impossible. 
The issue as he has handled it is cold, arid, academic. 
So it has been with all his work during the greater 
part of his political career. It is because of this quality 
that in days gone by he got on so well with Parnell. 
Parnell knew what he wanted and put his wants into a 
formula—‘‘ Home Rule’’. Lord Morley worked out 
the formula with him and did not trouble about the 
means by which Parnell had propagated his formula 
in Ireland. It was because of the same quality that in 
more recent times Lord Morley got on so badly with 
certain Radicals in the House of Commons. To them 
agitation in India involved the whole question of 
nationality, a thing to be advocated with passion; to 
him it meant only a formula of balance between 
Mohammedans and Hindus. 

It is a valuable quality in party politics this capacity 
for expressing vital problems in mechanical terms. 
For politics as practised in England are an art of com- 
promise, and compromise is stimulated by irony. When 
we can get into a state of mind in which we can be 
amused at our own excitement we are ready to consider 
coming to terms with the other side. Lord Morley, 
alone among politicians of eminence, knows how to 
induce that state of mind. But valuable though his 
influence is, it is no bad thing that he is alone. Rob 
politics of their passion and you rob them of their 
idealism, and politics without idealism is a poor buéi- 
ness, opportunist at best and at worst corrupt. We 
are heartily thankful that Lord Morley’s excitable 


colleagues still retain the counsel of a man who may be | 


trusted to keep down their passions. Nevertheless, let 
us cherish enthusiasm with all its risks ! 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 


WHAT NEXT? 
By Lorp RosBeErtT CECIL. 


HE political situation in the House of Commons 
changes from day to day with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity. Last week the whole atmosphere was filled 
with threatenings and slaughter. Mr. Churchill had 
organised ‘‘ active operations’’ in Ulster, whether 
contingent or immediate is a matter of dispute, the 
effect of which had they been carried out would 
unquestionably have been in his own phrase ‘‘ blood- 
shed on an extensive scale’’. The Army, asked to 
carry out these ‘‘ hellish ’’—Mr. Churchill’s phrase 
again—manceuvres, had preferred the alternative 
offered to them of resignation, and Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, clamouring for the blood of the working-men 
in the shipyards and factories of Belfast, had made a 
demand which, to quote one more of Mr. Churchill’s 


phrases, would have shattered the Army. Finally, the 
civil and military chiefs of the Army had resigned, and 
men were asking themselves whether civil war, if it 
came, would be confined to the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. This week we have had a change 
of scene. Sir Edward Grey has come forward in his 
well-known character of the harbinger of peace. He 
has made a speech, the meaning of which is not a 
little obscure, but which was understood to be a step 
towards conciliation, and the House of Commons, a 
rather emotional body, has occupied the ensuing days 
in falling on one another’s necks. 

All this is very interesting and in some respects 
edifying, but it does not alter the basic facts of the 
situation. They cannot be better stated than in the 
words of the Prime Minister on the gth March :— 

‘*On the one hand, if Home Rule as embodied 
in this Bill is carried now, there is—I regret to 
say it, but nobody can deny it—in Ulster the 
prospect of acute dissension and even of civil 
strife. On the other hand, if at this stage Home 
Rule were to be shipwrecked, or permanently 
mutilated, or indefinitely postponed, there is in 
Ireland, as a whole, at least an equally formidable 
outlook.’’ 

Compare these words with Mr. Birrell’s celebrated 
utterance in 1907 that Ireland had never been more 
peaceful for six hundred years and you have an accu- 
rate measure of the statesmanship of the present 
Government. In seven years they have reduced 
Ireland from unexampled prosperity and peace to such 
a condition that it is seriously doubtful whether civil 
war in one end of the island or the other can be 
avoided. Observe, it is no longer a question of riots 
and disturbances. Lord Loreburn well said in the 
House of Lords the other day that though he was an 
optimist he had ceased to be able to believe that any- 
thing less than civil war was in prospect, at any rate 
in Ulster; and indeed, even allowing for Mr. Churchill’s 
love of exaggeration, the preparations which the mili- 
tary authorities, under his instigation, recommended 
in connection with the military movements, contingent 
or immediate, whichever they may have really been, in 
Ulster, show conclusively the extent and gravity of the 
position. .\ battle fleet, a brigade of cavalry, large 
infantry forces, howitzers and siege guns, a ton of lint, 
pontoons, and I know not what other military engines 
and preparations, show that if hostilities had broken 
out the Government confidently expected operations at 
least as important as many of the wars in which we 
have been engaged in various parts of the Empire 
during the last fifty years. 

Plainly, then, in the time-honoured phrase, some- 
thing must be done. I am personally inclined to think 
that the best plan would be for the Government to put 
their Home Rule Bill into the form which they believe 
to be most suitable for the situation and then submit 
it to the country for acceptance or rejection by means 
of a Referendum. Ultimately the sovereign power, or 
the greater part of it, rests with the electorate, and it 
is for them to decide issues of the magnitude of that 


_ which is now upon us. It is urged that a Referendum 


would not really indicate the opinions of the electors, 
since an adverse decision on Home Rule might make 


_ it impossible for a Home Rule Government to continue 


in power and therefore general political considerations 
would necessarily affect the suffrages of the electorate. 
It is not disputed that the decision of the voters, 
however asked for, would not be given with scientific 
accuracy. But it surely stands to reason that if the 
real purpose be to ascertain the desires of the country 
with reference to Home Rule, that object will be most 
likely to be attained by asking the electorate to answer 
specifically and exclusively the question whether they 
desire Home Rule to be passed or rejected. 

It is no doubt true that the situation has now become 
so involved that Ulster might decline to submit to 
Home Rule in any form, even if it were accepted by the 
electorate of the United Kingdom, and in that case, 
owing to the incredible follies and blunders of the 


_ present Government, the situation would still remain 


exceedingly grave. I believe, however, that in such an 
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event the Ulstermen would even yet be prepared to act 
reasonably, and it seems to me that this procedure 
would avoid the appearance of surrender to force 


The Saturday Review. 


which many of us dislike on general grounds. But if | 


the Government are not prepared to adopt this 
measure, the only other possible course is the exclu- 
sion of Ulster in some form or another. No one really 
believes that the absurd six years’ limit is a tolerable 
suggestion. It would keep Ireland in a turmoil. It 
would embitter the enmity of Ulstermen and Nation- 
alists, and, above all, it would leave the Irish question 
as a dominating factor in English politics for yet 
another lengthened period. Nor is it really consistent 
with Sir Edward Grey’s speech last Monday. For 
though he upheld the six years’ limit, he did so only 
on the distinct understanding that if Ulster was still 
reluctant to come in at the end of six years it would 
be impossible to force her to do so. That admission 
really destroys the whole basis of the Government’s 
proposal, «and the only question that now remains is 
what particular method can be adopted which will 
secure to Ulster constitutionally that which Sir Edward 
Grey believes will, in fact, have to be granted to her. 
Sir Mark Sykes, in the very remarkable speech which 
he made on Wednesday, advocated exclusion until a 
federal scheme had been agreed upon. I am no great 
admirer of federalism and | rather incline to the belief 
expressed by Mr. Dillon that when it is examined 
closely it will be found to be impracticable for 
these Islands. But if it is practicable, then no 
doubt in some form or another Ulster would have 


to be included in such a scheme, and it is | 


therefore quite reasonable to propose that her exclusion 
shall end if and when some scheme is agreed upon by 
which she can be comprehended in a general resettle- 
ment of the Constitution of the country. All that I 
would urge is that the Government should forthwith 
translate into some action their pious aspirations 
towards peace. Settlements which would have been 
possible six months ago are no longer possible, and 


a few months’ or a few weeks’ time. We know from 
the actions of the Government itself that they con- 
templated ‘‘ a blaze ’’ in Ulster only a week or two 
ago. It is madness to allow a situation to continue 
indefinitely from which, by almost any accident, may 
arise a state of civil war, if not of revolution. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


FOX-HUNTING AND THE ARMY. 
By Fie_p-MarsHa Sir Evetyn Woop. 


ITH an experience of over sixty years’ service 
under the Crown, and as a fox-hunter whose 
first season dates back to 1855, I have no hesitation in 


beautifully illustrated volume ‘‘ Pink and Scarlet ’’,* 
given to all soldiers not only sound lessons as regards 
sport, but much advice of great value for their conduct 
on active service in the field. 

Cyrus, the astute and victorious soldier, founder of 
the Persian: Empire, is stated to have hunted less for 
the enjoyment of the sport, than for the cultivation of 
rapid appreciation of military situations. Without 


going so far as to urge as a necessity the adoption of | 


the plan followed by Cyrus 2,400-2,500 years ago, there 
can be no doubt of the value of hunting as a training 
for all who may command troops in action. 

There are instances of two celebrated, hardworking 
Britons in support of my general proposition of the 
military educational value of riding to hounds. Oliver 
Cromwell, the most uniformly successful cavalry 
general that the United Kingdom has ever produced, 
and perhaps it may be said that the world has ever 


*** Pink and Scarlet; or, Fox-hunting as Military Training,” 
by Major-General E. A. H. Alderson. With illustrations ia 
colour by Lionel Edwards. Hodder and Stoughton. 15S. net. 


known, hunted a great deal until he took to politics. 
Arthur Wellesley (Wellington), the most uniformly 
successful infantry tactician known in history, was 
devoted to sport with hounds. He had a pack in the 
Peninsula, and we find him writing from Torres Vedras 
to his friend and subordinate, General Sir Thomas 
Graham, then at Cadiz, in the winter 1810-1811: 
‘** Come up here and have a day with my hounds, and 
we will talk after dinner how to beat the French ’’. 

The author tells an interesting story of what an 
English Militia officer, attached to the Staff of General 
Bourbaki, was enabled to effect from his habit of 
riding to hounds. In January, 1871, the French troops 
were operating on both sides of a valley near Belfort. 
The general, wishing the troops on the opposite side to 
advance and having no signallers with him, sent two 
aides-de-camp in succession with orders. They rode 
back towards the head of the valley, looking for a road 
across it. It was closely fenced with small enclosures, 
and there was a brook in the bottom. When Bourbaki 
became impatient the Militia officer asked permission to 
take the message direct, and the general assenting he 
rode straight as a bee-line. The fences were not big, 
but the ditches being covered with snow could have 
been crossed only by a trained hunter. The horse 
cleared them, and got over the brook with a scramble, 
the rider delivering the order some time before the 
aides-de-camp, who had started half an hour earlier, 
but who had travelled by road. 

There is still more dramatic instance of the value of 
horsemanship recorded by Lord Munster during the 
Peninsular campaign of 1809. When the British Army, 
from want of supplies, halted at Talavera, July, 1809, 
General Cuesta, Wellington’s ally, followed up the 
retreating French corps under General Victor, who, 
finding that only the Spaniards were pressing on his 


| rear, turned on them, and Cuesta retreated as fast as 


possible to rejoin Wellington. The Spanish retirement 


| was covered by two cavalry regiments, one of which 
1d blundered into some enclosures of stone walls. In these 
what can be done now may well be impracticable in | 


_ tically exterminated. 


a regiment was overtaken by the Dragoons of Latour 
Maubourg, and the one exit being blocked, was prac- 
An English Royal Engineer 


| officer, who was attached to the cavalry regiment, 


escaped by putting his horse at the wall, which the 
Spanish horses would not face. 

As an old soldier who has worked hard at his pro- 
fession, and who has, as he believes, never allowed 
sport to interfere with his military duty, it is with deep 
regret that I feel obliged to accept the statement of the 
author that there are fewer army officers hunting in 
1914 than there were, say, in 1864. 

With the daily increase in the use of motor-cars, it 


_ is only natural that the habit of covering long distances 


| in the saddle, a habit which thereby becomes a second 
_ nature, must diminish. This neglect of equitation was 
_ so notorious amongst our cousins in the States that, 
| five years ago, the then President issued an order to 


in compel the senior officers of cavalry to ride from 
asserting that Major-General Alderson has, in his | 


time to time thirty miles for three successive days, and 
we were told by the American Press that the order 
appeared to many to be unreasonably exacting. 

Some officers attribute the want of interest in hunting 
to the increased exigencies of military duty, but admit- 
ting that all Army men work half as much again as 
they did thirty years ago, this explanation is inadequate, 
for it is believed that the numbers of those who attend 
race meetings is greater now than ever. 

Although the experience is very valuable to officers 
of all branches, cavalry officers who have to make 
rapid decisions naturally profit more by their experience 
in the hunting field than the officers of other arms of 


| the Service. Marshal Marmont in his ‘‘ De l’Esprit des 


Institutions Militaires ’’, published 1845, points out the 
great difficulty of obtaining a cavalry leader, because 
the very qualities of a good horsemaster are apt to 
render him unwilling to sacrifice his horses at the 
critical moment. The perfect leader watches over the 
efficiency of every man and horse until the day of 
battle, when he uses them without scruple or thought 
of their lives, dominated by the sole idea of getting as 
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much out of them as possible. Marmont, who knew 
all the leaders of his epoch, states that twenty years’ 
war under the Consulate and Empire produced only 
three first-class cavalry generals—Kellerman, Lasalle, 
and Montbrun. 

General Alderson gives us in chapter xii., ‘* The 
Battle’, or ‘‘ getting away with hounds”’, many 
graphic touches, which must appeal to fox hunters and 
to soldiers alike, for they are as true to sport as they 
are to war. Many of us who are “‘ one or two horse- 
men ’', and are introspective, will admit that we have 
often missed getting off with a good start in a run 
owing to want of quick eye and rapid determination, 
while we have tried to persuade ourselves that our lack 


of success was primarily due to fear of injuring our | 


horse. 

The author unconsciously paraphrases Marshal Mar- 
mont’s ideal when he inculcates ‘‘ caring for the horse 
as if it were the apple of one’s eye, yet at such a 
moment he should ride it as if it were only worth 
eighteenpence ”’. 

“The British soldier of all ranks is generally more apt 
to ‘ride out’’ his horse than he is to study the 
animal’s food in bivouacs and cantonments. This has 
been the case in our Service over 100 years, and the 
Hanoverians in the Peninsula, the King’s German 
Legion serving under Wellington, were admittedly 
better horsemasters than were our Dragoons. 

The author’s advice on stable management can 
scarcely be bettered, though one may differ from his 


views on certain small points. He prefers saddles with | 


plain flaps to those with a roll. I personally use both, 
but believe that the roll helps the rider to remain in 
the saddle over a drop fence, and it is useful when one 
is riding a horse which ‘‘ takes a pull at you”’. 

I am inclined to believe that the absolutely essential 
expenses of hunting are somewhat overestimated in 
this book, and I deprecate what appears to me to be 
the undue importance of a perfect turn-out. When a 
young officer is hunting from his barracks, and when, 
as I have seen forty years ago, twelve men in pink 
leave the quarters of one battalion, then no doubt pride 
in the regiment demands a sacrifice even with a scanty 


income; but such a hunting parade is seldom seen in | 


the present decade, and I believe that men are more 
respected in the hunting field for their horsemanship 
than for their clothes. 

The author recommends his young comrades to invest 
in a boxcloth coat at £10, which, as he rightly 
observes, will last a lifetime, but he forgets that nature 
is not as kind to all of us as she has been to him in 
regard to his graceful figure, and with most of us a 
coat bought when we are twenty years of age, though 
its cloth may be as good for practical purposes as 
ever, seldom fits us as comfortably when we are forty 
years old. 

The opportunities when riding to hounds of quickly 
studying ground are well brought out in chapter vii., 
and the value of the knowledge when leading troops on 
active service in the field is made clear by some excel- 
lent tactical instructions in chapter ix., giving com- 
bined sporting and military examples. 

Lessons for the education of the young horse in 
jumping fences are, like the rest of the book, based 
on sound principles that all instructions should be a 
combination of firmness and kindness. 

The illustrations by Mr. Lionel Edwards are beauti- 
fully executed and will attract not only the fox-hunter, 
but the keen soldier. There is one showing the necessity 
of look-out men, even when temporarily halting, in 
order to guard against surprise. In the foreground 
there is a party of men resting at ease, and an officer, 
deprecating the necessity of sentries, trusting in the 
assurance of the Staff ‘‘that they have no enemy 
within fifty miles’’; but in the background may be 
seen the white-turbaned heads of natives crawling up to 
surprise the soldiers. 

My comrades will, I think, obtain as much profit as 
they will pleasure from this volume. 


ENGLAND'S SWORD. 


NGLAND, why art thou rich and free? 
Why has thy realm inviolate stood 
Amid an universal flood ? 
What kept to thee thy liberty ? 
Thy sword, my England. 


Its keen sharp edge has never failed 
To keep thee safe and win thee glory ; 
In all our little island story 
Its shining honour never paled— 
Thy sword, my England. 


nd will you let them turn it now 
Into a dagger, and from spite 
Stab your own children in the night? 
And shall they deal a felon blow 
With thy sword, England? 


England, thy honour is thy sword; 
Its edge is for the enemy, 
Not for thy sons. It shall not be 
Stained like a politician’s word, 
Thy bright sword, England. 


H. 


ROMANCE—IN LITTLE. 
By GILBerT CANNAN. 


CERTAIN row of houses will always be romantic 

to me, of more account than Windsor and on a 

level with Glamis, because in it dwelt a man who had 
been squeezed in its trunk by the elephant at our Zoo. 
I had never seen the elephant, but the tale of its deed 
was given me by my brother, upon whose word for nine 
years of my life no shadow of doubt ever fell. The 
man I saw every day as I passed the corner of his 
street on my way to school. He had a round face, a 
grey moustache, and every morning he would come out 
of his front door, which was set in an excrescence built 
out to balance the bow window—he would come out 
and walk across the street and gape up into the sky. 
Then he would take out his watch and say to himself, 
** Never trust the sky ’’, and return again to his house 
for an umbrella. Never once did he go without his 
umbrella, nor did he omit his ceremony of consulting 
the weather and his watch, which, surely, can have had 
very little to do with it. . . . Therehe was, andI had 
him fixed in my mind as part of the day’s routine, a 
topographical detail. Came a day when his door did 
not open, and when | walked home in the evening 
they were putting down tan over the stone setts outside 
his house. That, I knew, meant that someone was 
very ill, but one does not associate topographical details 
with illness. Yet it was he, and my brother told me 
that the elephant at our Zoo—at that time so poor an 
affair that half the snakes were stuffed—had picked him 
up with its trunk, squeezed him, and shaken him until 
he rattled, and set him, pale and groaning, upon the 


| ground. The fate of that man seemed to me glorious. 


A child’s mind is full of glamour, and, for its own 
delight, can cast spells upon things and people. That 
is its darling pursuit, and its grief and confusion come 
from the refusal of things and people to be spell-bound. 
A child is no Joshua to stay the sun, but he achieves 
his miracles by assuming everything to be wonderful. 
Out of this assumption grow marvels. 

Indeed, I was a tolerable magician in those days, 
and wove many spells which are potent even now. 
Such a spell I cast upon the householder distinguished 
by the elephant. About him and about I span a spider- 
thread, so that he is encased, as it were embalmed, and 
preserved for the life of my memory. More than that, 
he has got another life through his adventure. He has 
become communicable. There may be other traces of 
him—a tombstone, a mourning card, a hat or a hand- 
kerchief, his name in a newspaper or a church register, 
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but these lead away from glamour: they make no 
mention of the elephant, and without it he is not. 


Even to me, without the elephant, he is no more than | 
a man who came out of his house, looked at the | 


weather and went back for an umbrella. With it, he is 
the fellow of Macbeth and Sam Weller and my Uncle 
Toby and Parson Adams, and the other glamorous 
beings who at one time or another have captured my 
imagination and taken up their dwelling there. With- 
out the elephant his very name is but a word: with it, 
his name is a part of the man, a magnetic centre to 
which the outlying portions of his personality are 
irresistibly drawn. Ware—that was his name, and 
there was a song made about his adventure :-— 


O, be-Ware the elephant, 
His trunk is long and lithe. 
He likes his bun—O, look out there !— 
He likes his bun and Mr. Ware. 
So be-Ware, Mr. Ware, of the elephant, 
His trink is long and lithe, 
And in it you will writhe. 


I don’t know who made it up. Songs used to grow 
out of groups of small boys as blackberries grow in the 
hedges, and they would ripen in the warmth of a 
romantic adventure such as this, and every be- 
glamoured thing used to become a song. . . . Where 
there were songs you may be sure there were tales. 
No marvel can arise but the attempt is made to 
account for it, and the darkest stories were told of the 
villainy of Mr. Ware. How else should a kindly 
elephant so detest him as to treat him as this beast 
had done? But heroes and villains are all one to a 
boy magician. He adores every object upon which his 
powers are exercised, and I adored Mr. Ware. He 
never knew it, nor did he know of the fearful drama 
to which this adoration led me. Almost I became as 
Cain. 

Mr. Ware had a daughter, and that really is the 
whole story, or as much of it as is worth writing, 
were it not that a frank confession has become neees- 
sary to the present resurrection of Mr. Ware. The 


elephant—Mr. Ware—his daughter—my brother—the 


whole drama must be laid bare if there is to be any 
understanding of the romance that lies in that row of 
houses. 

When I had successfully enchanted Mr. Ware and 
was living in the most exalted happiness with him and 
his elephant, pat comes my father to plunge me into 
an emotional crisis. He came into the bathroom one 
morning as I was washing my hands and stood finger- 
ing his watch-chain and said nervously: ‘‘ Well, well. 


me. 


where the elephant took my father "’. For the first 
time that day I was filled with interest. I gazed at her 
and saw that she was beautiful. ‘‘ Did it’’, I said, 
‘did it toss your father? Did it lift him on to its 
tusks?’’ ‘‘Yes’’, she answered. ‘“* It lifted him on 
to its tusks, and he held on with both hands.’’ Back 
came my glamour to lighten my darkness, and I decided 
that I loved her. I gave her what was left of my 
Eccles cake as a token of my love, and set out to walls 
home from the gardens—a long way—to brood on it : 
for love was then a thing to brood on, and existed for 
no other purpose. And more than half my love was 
adoration of Mr. Ware, first because of his adventure 
with the elephant, and second because he was the father 
of one so fair and of such virgin purity. 

Here, virtually, the maiden drops out of the story. 
My love endured until such time as I was assured of 
my superiority to my new sister, and had extended 
and developed the Ware-elephant saga. I had almost 
forgotten it when my eldest sister assured me with 
every sign of profound emotion that the maiden loved 
Then was I filled with pity for her, and, at my 
sister’s instigation, wrote her a love-letter. This my 
sister sold to my brother for a bag of popcorn, and he, 
who had a great scorn of females, tormented me with 
it. My chivalry was inflamed, and I sent the lady a 
Christmas card, a thing of ivy and forget-me-not, and 
she sent me a card adorned with a piece of quilted 
pink satin and a gilt heart. This I treasured. It had 
come from the enchanted house: it was more precious 
to me than white rats. I had not had it above a fort- 
night when my brother stole it, took it from before 
my very eyes. . . . We were in the kitchen. There 
was a rush of blood to my brain, of tears to my eyes, 
of a lump to my throat, and, glaring horribly, I seized 
the knife-sharpener. My brother fled before me up the 
stairs—into my mother’s room—over the bed—out 
again—along the passage—into the bathroom, where 
he locked himself in and amused himself by pushing the 


_ card, piece by piece, and last of all the gilt heart, under 


Hum. Ha. Yes. So you have got another little sister’. | 


. . . Upon the small information then in my possession 
as to the manner of her coming, I loathed and abhorred 
the whole business of the production and distribution 
of babies. No glamour about that! I came heavily 
to earth—and what I suppose would commonly be 
called my senses. I said nothing, for I had nothing to 
say. Only fat tears flopped into the water before me 
and their salt oozed into my mouth. My father edged 
out of the room, and a blackness came upon me, and, 
for all practical purposes, I died. I ate and drank and 
went to school, but I was dead. The baby had taken 
possession of my world and kicked me out of it, and 
it was many days before I could even think of climbing 
back into it. Then all the glamour I had poured into 
Mr. Ware came to my aid. 

A party of boys and girls was made up from our 
school to go to the Zoo to see the fireworks. 
are illuminated and exploded, with a mimic presentation 
of a recent battle, at ten o’clock. If, however, you go 
before four o’clock you are admitted half-price. We 
reached the Zoo at half-past two, and there were many 
weary hours during which we saw the beasts, and went 
on the roundabouts, and paid extra pennies to see the 
snakes (half of whom, as aforesaid, were stuffed), and 
drank nasty tea and ate Eccles cakes until they became 
an abomination and a tyrannous obsession. I saved 
half mine for the bears or the elephants. I found an 
elephant standing between his steps, and was holding 
out my Eccles cake when a small girl said: ‘‘ That’s 


These | 


the door, upon the panels of which I hacked with my 
knife and banged with my feet until I was captured, 
disarmed, and smacked about the head into a sick 
realisation of what I had done. And when I knew that, 
my love was dead; but through that fiery storm Mr. 
Ware and his elephant were finally established in the 
enchanted world, and were so built into my life that 
nothing can ever dislodge them. 

That was my first romance, and I think it has made 
me for ever a romantic. 


CHAUVINISTIC. 
By Jonn F. Runciman. 


INCE the beginning of the century, some of Mr. 
Scriabin’s ‘‘ scientists in Russia’’ affirm, men 
have taken to committing murder entirely for the sake 
of the fun of being hanged afterwards. 1 do not vouch 
for the accuracy of the statement, nor do I swear it 
has been made at all. It may be mere hearsay, one 
of those idle bits of gossip that critics, to pass the 
time, whisper to one another during the first per- 
formance, of English compositions; and the mention 
of Mr. Scriabin’s name, as well as the circulation of 
the legend in concert-rooms, suggests that some sym- 
bolistic-futurist or futuristic-symbolist has tried to 
adumbrate in the form of an immortal myth a 
phenomenon of these times and its explanation. When 
I ask the reader why, for instance, Mr. Holbrooke 
gives concerts, or Mr. Beecham runs seasons of opera, 
the eternal verity and universal application of the myth 
becomes at once apparent : all these people do all these 
things because they enjoy being tried—by the Press, 
I suppose—and nearly or wholly hanged afterwards. 
Mr. Holbrooke, in fact, not to mention Messrs. Balfour 
Gardiner, Arnold Bax, Ellis, and one or two other 
heroes, are generally hanged immediately after the 
concert, the trial, out of consideration for public time 
and money, being indefinitely postponed. But as 
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another hero, that of ‘* Punch and Judy ’’, remarks, 
hanging is all right and pleasant when you are used 
to it; and the last time I saw Mr. Holbrooke he looked 
—well, as if he were getting used to it: the others 
are reported to be progressing favourably. It is odd 
that the new allegory should be attributed to those 
friends of Mr. Scriabin who are working scien- 
tifically to justify his unscientific intuitions; for 
foreigners, as I said in my last article, don’t get hanged 
after the production of their achievements in England. 
They are hoisted on high, it is true, but not as Haman 
was; they are nearly killed, but only with kindness ; 
they are heavily burdened, but with English gold. 1 
do not wish to repeat my diatribes, beating a message 
into unwilling ears: indeed, there has been too much 
diatribing. Composers and writers have all been at 
it: Mr. Holbrooke, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Beecham, my- 
self, and a dozen others have unpacked our hearts with 
words. It is no use abusing conductors for their 
indifference to English music or the great public for 
its stupidity. If ever there is to be a change we must 
first settle two Why’s: Why is English music not only 
ignored, but even actively disliked? If the fault lies 
in the music, Why? 

That it is ignored goes without saying. Five im- 
portant concerts took place within four days—Mr. 


| his wings and take himself off. A single hearing does 


Ellis’s orchestral and Mr. Holbrooke’s chamber con- | 


cert on Friday; the Queen’s Hall Orchestra gave one 
on Saturday, the London Symphony Orchestra one 
on Monday, the Philharmonic Society one on Tuesday. 
Mr. Ellis’s programme included English and foreign 
works and the conductor was English; Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s programme was entirely English; Sir Henry 
Wood directed the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and the 
things rendered were Bach’s ‘‘ Weeping and Wailing ”’ 
cantata, Brahms’s Song of Destiny, and the choral 


symphony; the London Symphony Orchestra played | 


a wholly foreign programme and the conductor was | 


Safonoff ; the Philharmonic people played foreign music 
and was conducted by Mengelberg, but the pianist was 
Frederic Lamond, a superb artist, and a Britisher 
who was educated in Germany, married a German 
lady, and lives in Berlin; the singer, Miss Muriel 
Foster, is also a native of these isles. An enthusiastic 
musician from the Fiji Islands might hold up these 
five concerts to his sluggish countrymen and point out 
how admirably even the backward English support 
native artistic endeavour. Alas! that Mr. Ellis’s and 
Mr. Holbrooke’s struggles for home produce should 
necessarily be intermittent, sporadic, and that on the 
doors of the three great permanent institutions should 
be inscribed in letters of coldest ice, ‘‘ No English 
composer admitted here—-Not even on business ’’. The 
proportion of home-made to foreign music given in these 
four days is not satisfactory—it is appalling; were it 
sustained all the year round I should be in a state of 
rebellion and go out with a musket ready to pot all the 
English composers I met. They are safe, however : 
not only am I a bad shot—probably, that is, for, like 
the man who was asked if he could play the fiddle, I 
have never tried—but they are impregnably entrenched 


behind the stacks of Continental music dumped on | 


these shores. Taken from year’s end to year’s end 
the proportion of English to foreign music we can hear 
is infinitesimal. Conductors and committees declare it 
does not pay. This sounds brutally commercial, but | 
suppose it is true. Have they tried to make it pay? 
Not long ago Schénberg’s music was received with a 
storm of ill-bred hissing. ‘‘ Very well’’, Sir Henry 
Wood seems to have said, ‘‘ you must hear it again ’’; 
and he gave it again and imported Schénberg. No 
one understood a bar of it—and I suppose we shall 
have more of it. The same thing happened in the case 
of Scriabin. Now, a few weeks ago the Philharmonic 
played a piece by Mr. Frank Bridge and some one 
hissed. I will not be silly enough to ask if the piece 
was played again. What is good enough for the 
Russian goose should be good enough for the English 
gander; but the only sauce the latter noisy bird gets 
is that offered him by English jackasses who tell him 
in the Press that he is superfluous and had better flap 


not serve for anything really new; and it seems to me 
that were Holbrooke, Gardiner, and the rest all 
Beethovens they would have to wait until they had been 
dead as long as Beethoven before Wood, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, or the Philharmonic would recognise 
their genius. I know perfectly well the difficulties, and 
the vast services rendered by the Queen’s Hall folk 
have always been acknowledged in this Review; but, 
still, when so much is done for music which either we 
do not understand, as Schénberg’s, or, understanding, 
think little of, as Scriabin’s, a little, a very little, 
more might be done to dispel the delusion that English- 
men cannot write interesting and beautiful music. 

The answer to the first of the Why’s is, then, that 
some English music is regarded coldly or genuinely 
disliked because it is not understood and is not likely 
to be understood. And the answer to the second is that 
in much of it there is little to understand and that 
little is clumsily and unattractively expressed. This 
is the fatal damping quality in the work of many 
promising young fellows. A tremendous prejudice 
exists in the public mind of to-day against all their 
efforts, and the harder they honestly try the more 
obstinately that prejudice uprears itself. The pre- 
judice needs little accounting for. When Dr. 
Burney collaborated with Bacon and Sir Durning- 
Lawrence to re-write Shakespeare, he turned a famous 
phrase into ‘* Handel bestrides England like a 
Colossus ™ He certainly did; we had generations 
of great composers writing sham Handel oratorios 
which sickened everybody. Then we got a daring soul 
or two who ventured to write symphonies in imitation 
of Haydn’s; and these symphonies, and, later, the 
numberless imitations of Mendelssohn’s oratorios and 
Spohr’s, finally killed the desire of English audiences, 
even at provincial festivals, to hear anything English. 
The men who finally blasted English hopes were 
not the dull cathedral organists, but Parry, Stanford, 
Mackenzie, and some of the smaller fry. They 
would not stop in the provinces, but insisted on bring- 
ing their achievements to London; and London was 
then—and as a mere matter of fact is now—the hub 
of the musical universe. The oftener the ‘‘ Rose of 
Sharon ”’, ‘‘ Eden ’’, ‘‘ Job ’’, and Saul ’’ were heard 
the deeper became the conviction that our musicians 
might be very fine chaps, but—they couldn’t write 
music. Then the young men began. But what chance 
had they against the Continental young men? The 
Continentals had written, one might say, almost from 
babyhood, music not in the style of the lamented Stern- 
dale Bennett and the deplorable Macfarren, but of 
Liszt, Wagner, and Berlioz: discords had no terrors 
for them; they had bothered themselves from the be- 
ginning with vital contrapuntal music, not with con- 
trapuntal exercises on fragments of forgotten Church 
tunes. Our youngsters tried to do the same—and the 
results we know only too well. Some Englishmen 
learn to speak French so that an extra-polite Parisian 
manages to keep a straight face; but not one in ten 
thousand can write the language. The younger Eng- 
lish musicians, trained only to write in the English 
style, have been trying to write in the modern style— 
in an idiom which they do not in the least understand. 
Their efforts make foreigners laugh and leave English 
audiences sad and despondent. ‘ 

That is my answer to the second Why. A great 
many of the most intelligent of the young composers 
will have to take to teaching; will have to supplant 
the coteries of dullards who infest and rule our music- 
schools; will have to train their juniors to speak the 
modern language of music, before we get anything at 
once original and pleasing to hear. And in some 
future article I will point out, in contradiction to my 
colleague Mr. Palmer, that the path the next genera- 
tion must take leads through the opera house. 
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THINGS WE’D LIKE TO KNOW. 
By JoHn 


omg like to speak well of Mr. Monckton 
Hoffe’s new farce at the ‘‘ Apollo’; but that, 
unfortunately, is almost impossible. Everybody now 
who cares for English playwriting calls for English 
plays by English authors, and, when they appear, 
curses them heartily; says they are not compuarable 
with the French; and immediately asks for more. 
It is the only way. It is our duty to encourage 
managers like Mr. Charles Hawtrey to produce Eng- 
lish farces and to abuse them when they do so. Let me 
acknowledge that Mr. Hawtrey has just lately more 
often been treated in this way than almost any other 
English manager. There was a time when Mr. Haw- 
trey’s chief mission as a producer seemed to be to 
act as the Lord Chamberlain’s agent provocateur. 
Those days are over now. Mr. Hawtrey to-day no 
longer chooses to be impudently French. He prefers 
to be deplorably English. Of course, he is right. 
Native talent must be encouraged; and, when it has 
been encouraged, it must be told exactly what it is 
worth by candid friends who are not afraid of getting 
themselves disliked. We shall improve by experience, 
even though experience be no more than the name we 
give to our mistakes. 

The modern English farce is so strange a bundle of 
dramatic odds and ends that it clearly could never 
have been invented or imagined. A monster such as 
this had to grow. It can only be explained as a freak 
of Nature, an accident of theatrical history. Indeed, 
it is an abuse of language to talk of English farce. 
There is no such thing. The modern English author 
who sits down to write a modern English farce simply 
does not know what he intends to write. He writes a 
bit of farce; he writes a bit of a romantic idyll; he 
puts in some comedy, or even a bit of strong drama. 
Naturally the players when they get this abominable 
mixture of every vein and style known to theatrical 
history have not the least idea what to do with it. 
One member of the company thinks it his duty to be as 
impossible as Punchinello; another plays delicately, 
as though he slept with Congreve under his pillow ; 
some want the audience to love them and to weep for 
them; others simply tumble over the furniture or 
borrow half-a-crown; some take things seriously and 
act as if they meant it; others palpably wink at the 
audience, letting it be known that they, at any rate, 
mean to be funny whatever the play may be. This 
description does not in detail fit ‘‘ Things We'd Like 
to Know ’’, but roughly it will do. | Compare Mr. 
Vane Tempest, whose performance as Lord Glande- 
ville is comedy refined, with Mr. Henry Wenman, 
whose performance as Mr. Todd is almost  har- 
lequinade. Compare Mr. Charles Hawtrey as the 
naughty protagonist of an ingenious plot with Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey who discovers moral scruples and a 
heart. We object to none of these things in its time 
and place. We vigorously object to them all in one 
and the same play. 

What precisely is the sort of fun we are promised 
in the first act of ‘‘ Things We'd Like to Know ’'? 
There is a firm of bookmakers who are going to pre- 
tend to be a firm of literary tasters and experts. 
There is a vulgar little typist who is going to pretend 
that she has written some lovely poems. The fun is 
all to flow from this ingenious conspiracy ; and we look 
forward to a startling series of farcical hazards and 
chances. But, alas! this is not a farce—it is an Eng- 
lish pot-pourri. The principal figures in our conspiracy 
must discover fine sentiments and scruples. We are 
solemnly asked, while the farce is kept waiting, to 
measure the motives and understand the emotions of 
puppets who, as simple puppets, might have so greatly 
delighted us. Soon the farce is painfully hobbling, or 
standing still, groaning and staggering perpetually 
under the weight of the explanations it has to carry. 
Occasionally it is electrically galvanised into renewed 
activity. Its people stop pretending they are real, and 
again become puppets for our pleasqme. But the dreary 


business soon begins again. We are not allowed to 
enjoy the mancuvres of the show. The show is inter- 
rupted while the showman, ceasing to pull the strings, 
begins to explain to us in detail how they work. It is 
for all the world as though Punch were to stop beating 
Judy and begin wondering whether his proceedings 
were strictly to be justified as becoming an English- 
man and a gentleman. : 

Mr. Monckton Hoffe, in a word, has promised us 
a farce—an entertainment whose fun shall depend on 
a rush of funny surprises and shifts and situations ; 
and he has provokingly failed to keep his word. 
Farce is fantastic or it is nothing. It must suspend 
the ordinary rules of conduct. Its logic must be the 
logic of a madman. Its figures must fall into inevitable 
attitudes of fun according to a law and order of their 
own devising. Farce is our escape from the dull world. 
We know that in the dull world every ingenious plot 1s 
a conspiracy; that lying is unworthy of a Christian, 
that we must feel and think before we are allowed to 
act. In the realm of farce these tiresome laws are 
suspended. Every plot is an excellent plot, provided it 
promises to lead into merriment; lying is a necessary 
virtue, a commandment wherein every other command- 
ment is comprehended; as to feeling and thinking, 
such things are not known. When Mr. Hoffe’s farcical 
people—people obviously intended to be fantastically 
happy—begin to talk about their feelings ; to explain 
their conduct ; to wonder if their plot is, after all, quite 
decent; to interrupt their proceedings and look into 
their hearts: then we are chilled and disappointed. 
The reason of this disappointment is our unconscious 
conviction that people in a farce should never have 
time for penetrating, internal investigations. They 
should be too busy for any such thing. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey should especially regret Mr. 
Hoffe’s inability to sustain the farcical mood ; for Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey is particularly happy in that fantastic 
Alsatia where the laws of this world no longer run. 
Mr. Hawtrey does not thrive in a moral or in a senti- 
mental atmosphere. To say he is by nature fitted for 
a naughty boy is inadequate; for naughty boys must 
be punished and corrected, and no one would —_ 
dream of punishing and correcting Mr. Hawtrey. e 
is too young to know any better. He doesn’t know 
what wickedness really is. He has never heard of the 
fall of man. He lies, like Odysseus, as a sacred duty 
to which he was born. It would clearly be tnpious 1n 
Mr. Hawtrey not to lie and get into unspeakable 
scrapes. It would show a will ‘most incorrect to 
heaven. It is his talent, which obviously he must not 
bury in the earth. In a really good farce Mr. ~~ 
trey’s exuberant deficiency of moral sense (I mean, o 
course, as an actor) has continual play. Charles Lamb 
would have loved to watch him. Mr. Hawtrey is, ~ 
this regard, treated very badly'in ‘‘ Things pad 
Like to Know’’. He is, to begin with, almost a goo 
man, and he actually improves morally as the een 
advances. We only saw Mr. Hawtrey twice as a 
true histrionic self. He had to tell a few—all too few 
—lies to start Mr. Hoffe’s ingenious plot on its way. 
That was worth almost all the rest of a dull evening. 
Later Mr. Hawtrey appeared in a disguise elaborately 
intefided to deceive. Then, again, we were rewarded. 
There is nothing more delightful on the English stage 
to-day than Mr. Hawtrey assuming an elaborate, and, 
of course, immoral, cleverness that deceives nobody. 
He is like a large baby, his face sticky with damnable 
evidence, denying he has ever had anything to do with 

rts. 
ise Dorothy Minto does not in this play live up to 
her masterpiece in “‘ Fanny’s First Play’. She is 
restless and uncertain, explosive in an accidental, 
inefiective sort of way. Mr. Vane Tempest is admir- 
able. He plays comedy throughout and plays it 
wisely. The part owes more to him than to the author, 
for he has to say some really awful sentences that 
would have utterly killed a less competent actor. Miss 
Helen Haye was an excellent fine lady where she was 
able to contrive it; but she could not in the later 
scenes lift her part above that of the ordinary stage 
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tabby. Again it was the author's fault. Mr. Henry 
Wenman played at a broad grin, which, too often, 
was quite out of tone with the methods of his com- 
panions. But if the author does not know what his 
play is intended to be, how should his interpreters? 
Mr. Lyston Lyle fell into rank with Mr. Vane 
Tempest. I did not know there was much opportunity 
left for distinction in the playing of an excitable 
colonel; but Mr. Lyle achieved it. 


THE STRAIGHT TIP. 
(By a WorpsmitH.) 


VOID, said Dryden, the unnecessary coinage and 
the unnecessary revival of a word—both are 
affectations. That is true enough, but neither offence 
is covered by Lord Halsbury’s protest the other day 
against the use of the word “‘ tip’’ by one of the 
counsel before the House of Lords Marconi enquiry. 
‘Tip’? is a most necessary and useful word; and it is 
good, sound, working English. There is hardly in the 
language a neater, a compacter, and a more telling 
word to describe a transaction in the City or in the 
racing world. Also it exactly conveys that image of 
knowingness, of being ‘‘on to a good thing’’, of 
getting something worth having before the others have 
their *‘ slice ’’ or ‘‘ cut in’’, which marked the particu- 
lar transaction. 
Lord Halsbury seemed shy of it as slang. Tip has 


not yet been reached by Dr. Murray and his colleagues | 


on the Oxford Dictionary; when it is, no doubt the 


Marconi affair will offer an illustration they will not be | 


slow to seize. 
(1870) gives this definition of a tip: ‘‘ Hint, or some- 
thing more, in general: common as applied to secret 
information on turf matters, etc.’’ 


Latham does not say so—tip may be. But what of 


Meanwhile Latham in his dictionary | 


Slang—though | 


that? Is not ‘* Tory ”’ likewise slang in its origin, and | 


would Lord Halsbury abhor it for that ? 

Must slang never be borne into a live and growing 
language, even though it happens to express exactly, 
compactly, the thing we wish to convey ? 


Is language , 


to be cabined and confined within the strict limits of | 


some dried-up pedantry ? 


If so, we must overhaul the | 


dictionary and rule out of polite talk and writing not | 
alone tip and Tory, but a host of words and phrases © 


that are in a hundred English classics. Words that 
start as slang may become vital parts of the language. 
One who is steeped in English literature and has 


enriched it himself by work of rare beauty, lately criti- | 


” 


cised the ‘‘ Maxims 
REVIEW. 
extremely good and brilliant some of them, should have 


s’’ that appeared in the SatuRDAY | 
It is a pity, he said, that these ‘‘ Maxims ”’, | 


been defaced by slangy expressions, such as ‘‘ asking | 


for it’’, ‘‘ the limit’, and so forth. In his protest, 


however, against slangy expressions he failed to dis- | 


criminate. 


Slang is often disgusting, tedious, and | 


banal: everything depends, however, on why it is used | 


and how it is used. For certain ends slangy expres- 


sions are quite allowable, and they are effective and | 
absolutely ‘‘ literary ’’; but a wise discretion and judg- | 


ment must be exercised in their employment. 

The Saturpay Review—to the relief of many who 
value language and style, the choice of a word or the 
turn of a sentence—has struck of late at the spirit of 
the lesser grammarian with his meticulous care for 
the inessential. It has declared against pedantry. But 
to object, at this time of day, to Tory or to tip on the 
ground that they are slang—what is it but pedantry ? 
Lord Halsbury is a great Englishman. His vigour 
at over eighty, his fearlessness and patriotism, are a 
splendid example. But does he not drop unwittingly 
into pedantry when he objects to ‘‘ tip’’? Words, as a 
mighty forerunner of his in the law-—none other than 
John Selden—-said, must be fitted to a man’s mouth, 


as ‘‘ twas well said of the fellow that was to make a 


speech for my Lord Mayor, when he desired to take 
measure of his Lordship’s mouth ’’. Words must also 
be fitted to the thing they exactly and scientifically 
express: and what word can do that half as deftly as 
tip for the affair in question? ; 


THE FAITHFUL LIBERAL AND THE SOLDIER. 


T was a faithful Liberal, and thus I heard him cry: 
‘‘ Shall arméd Dukes and Marquises the People’s 
will defy ? 
Shall men-at-arms control the State, with rude despotic 
mien, 
While Freedom and Democracy fly shuddering from 
the scene? ”’ 


It seemed that England’s liberties were menaced by 
the sword ; 

It seemed there was Bloodguiltiness (a thing which he 
abhorred) ; 

And oft I said within myself, while contemplating him, 

‘This is the modern antitype of Hampden and of 
Pym!”’ 


‘Good sir,’”? I said, ‘‘ you move me much: I sym- 
pathise, of course ; 

Think not that I’m an advocate of military force ; 

Yet give me some particulars to base my views upon, 

And tell me what the soldier-man has actually done !”’ 


He gnashed his teeth: he strove to speak, but passion 
thwarted it ; 

Mere language was not strong enough the awful truth 
to fit ; 

And more and more alarmed I grew—in phantasy I saw 

A corps of proud Praetorian Guards annihilating Law. 


“ Alas! alas!”’ he cried at length—‘‘ and if you want 
to know 

What dreadful things the soldier did, and why I feel 
it so— 

We asked him how his wishes lay 
answered then, 

He’d rather not be told to shoot his fellow-country- 
men!”? 


and straight he 


O horrid fact, O brutal act, O vile rebellious rout ! 
Can life be safe or property, with men like this about? 
Let’s hope that History yet may brand with damnatory 


pen 
The wretch who did not want to shoot his fellow- 


countrymen. 
A. D. GopLey. 


CORRESPONDF NCE. 


THE SITUATION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEWw. 
2 April 1914. 

Sir,—We soldiers are simple people. So they say. Never- 
theless we have, I think, a clearer conception of our duty 
than those politicians who lecture us, yet who seem them- 
selves lost in a maze of misrepresentation. 

We know that our duty is to our King and Country, and 
that we must be ready at all times— 

(1) To fight the King’s enemies. 
(2) To obey all lawful commands. 
(3) To assist the civil power, when called upon, in the 
maintenance of law and order. 
This is our simple duty. When have we forgotten it? 

What happened in Ireland is plain. The Government 
ordered officers at the Curragh to make a choice. The officers 
regretted the necessity, but obeyed the order. , 

The Government, believing that these officers had made 
their choice under an “* honest misunderstanding ,”’ reinstated 
them, under an assurance which was offered by the Govern- 
ment, but never asked for. All that General Gough did ask 
was to have the assurance made plain and clear to 

A SIMPLE SOLDIER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
30 March 1914. 
Sir,—To take the lowest view of the Prerogative, the 
King is at least Grand Chairman of the Nation, and in that 
capacity he is assuredly entitled to take the votes, and if the 
Ayes and Noes be equal, to give the casting vote. To say 
that the nation is almost equally divided is to repeat a plati- 
tude. A schoolboy would say: ‘* Tell us something we 
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don’t know!” And, indeed it is by this time matter of 
common knowledge that the Cabinet itself is divided— 
whether equally or unequally is of no importance. The 
Chairman of a Company, when the Aye and No votes are 
equal, votes for the status quo, and I submit that there are 
circumstances under which it would be the King’s duty (I 
do not say prerogative, but emphatically duty) to do what 
any and every Chairman would do. This, of course, im- 
plies the Veto. No Chairman would declare any motion 
carried the votes For which and the votes Against which 
were precisely equal. It is true that precise numerical 
equality is unattainable at a General Election or at a Refe- 
tendum, but assuredly a margin of a quarter-million in seven 
millions is near enough to justify a status quo casting vote. 
The estimate is a rough one, but it can be tested, and will 
stand the test, approximately at any rate. I am purposely 
taking the lowest ground, treating the King’s prerogative 
merely as the privilege or duty of every chairman who pre- 
sides over af equally divided meeting, and on this ground 
I claim that it is His Majesty’s duty to dissolve the House 
of Commons without waiting for advice from a Cabinet 


divided against itself. 
Epwarp STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
‘* Hursley,’’ Honiton, Devonshire, 
30 March 1914. 

Sir,—We now know what the Parliament Act means. It 
has so unfolded itself that we can have no doubt as to its 
meaning. 

I have myself, all through this time of crisis, said that the 
nation would not submit to such degradation. I have felt 
certain there was grit enough in the nation to prevent this 
monstrous wrong. The grit is showing itself plainly now. 
Beginning with brave Ulster, it is working in England. I 
may mention the petition to the King against Home Rule 
with its vast number of signatures of electors awaiting pre- 
sentation to the King so soon as the time comes ; Lord 
Roberts’s noble appeal ; the noble stand of our Army officers ; 
the great meeting to be held in Hyde Park. 

Sir, can we doubt it? The grit will continue now to show 
itself, and with God’s help we shall win, and so our kingdom 
and empire will be saved. 

I am, very faithfully yours, 
(Rev.) Wa. JoELL Woop. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Prestone, Firle, Sussex, 
26 March 1914. 
Sir,—It appears to me that the present situation is this: 
that a cry is being raised by the Labour Party (as lovers of 
freedom) against the Army (on whom they depend for their 
own freedom from foreign tyranny) for refusing to kill their 
fellow-subjects who are prepared to fight for their freedom. 
If the indignation expressed arises from disappointment at 
a failure of a repetition of the massacre of Glencoe on 
a larger scale, one may be able to comprehend the feeling 
but scarcely to sympathise with it. Is this the grand result of 
State education ? 
Yours faithfully, 
Harry Scarett. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A., 
9 March 1914. 

Sir,—As a ‘Scot Abroad’’ the arrival and contented 
perusal of my home mail is the most pleasing event of the 
week. 

At present I turn first to the Ulster question in my SaTuR- 
Day Review and other papers. 

To my mind, Sir Horace Plunkett’s suggestion might be 
workable if his arrangement of the matter was reversed. 
Let Ulster stay where she is just now. In the meantime let 
the rest of Ireland give proof during the next five years—I 
say-five advisedly, for it will take them three to get into 
running order—of its ability to govern itself in a worthy 
manner, Let it show constructive ability to inaugurate sound 


reform and the energy to carry out in the sole interest of 
the country such plans for its economic development and 
prosperity. Let it establish and maintain law and order and 
stop all obstructive party quarrelling and petty jealousies 
among its leaders When the Home Rulers have proved 
their single-heartedness, honesty and trustworthiness by 
deeds instead of words during that period, then let Ulster 
‘« choose the better part,” and, if that may be union with the 
rest of Ireland, I am sure neither Scot nor Englishman will 


gainsay her choice. 
Yours faithfully, 


M. C. MAcGILLivRay. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—There is an essay extant, termed, in English, ‘‘ Per- 
petual Peace,’’ which proves that a German—of Scottish 
ancestry—solved the Ulster problem in the year 1795. 

Emanuel Kant writes:—‘‘Is revolution a legitimate 
means for a people to adopt for the purpose of throwing off 
the oppressive yoke of a so-called tyrant (‘non titulo, sed 
exercitio talis’)? The rights of a nation are violated in a 
Government of this kind, and no wrong is done to the 
tyrant in dethroning him. Of this there is no doubt. None 
the less, it is in the highest degree wrong of the subjects 
to prosecute their rights in this way; and they would be 
just as little justified in complaining, if they happened to 
be defeated in their attempt and had to endure the severest 
punishment in consequence ”’. 

Kant—the greatest man of genius in our Lilliputian 
universe—touches the spot. There is a problem, and it 
must be solved. The rights of Ulster have been, in contem- 
plation, violated; the contemplated action by Ulster is justi- 
fiable as against tyranny. None the less the same action 
by Ireland as a nation would be justifiable in support of 
Home Rule, if any form of Home Rule were recognised by 
the British Parliament. 

The solution of the problem is that, on the one hand, 
Ulster is quite right, on the other hand, Ulster is quite 
wrong. But the British Constitution has two hands. So 
the hands must meet in compromise—hand opposed to 
hand means physical strife. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. Constable. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 
Thornes House, Wakefield, 

29 March 1914. 
Sir,—I venture again to make known my simple scheme 
for raising money to help the people of Ulster in their 
immediate need. I beg to say I have still left a large 
quantity of my saxifrage ** Orange Lily ”. Will those who 
sympathise with the justice of Ulster’s claims order a root, 
send me a postal order for 5s. 6d., and a label to be tied on 
bearing their full names and addresses? Will those who 
cannot afford a larger sum send me 5s. 6d. as requested, but 
will those who are rich and feel deeply send to me according 
to their abilities, and I will see that all amounts so realised 
are duly forwarded to leaders of the Unionist party in 

Ulster ? 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
(Lady) 


AN APPEAL TO REASON. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEWw. 
London, W.C. 

Sir,—The appeal to reason which Sir Mark Sykes makes 
in your issue of 28 March cannot at this crisis fall on deaf 
ears. One may oppose or support Home Rule as a policy, 
but it is the plain duty of all men to oppose civil war as a 
means of decision. As to who is responsible for civil war— 
a matter that is exercising several tongues and pens—we may 
leave that to the historian, and he will, I imagine, determine 
that some share of the responsibility lies upon us all. 

Stripped of its surrounding dangers, the present position 
is difficult; it is not unprecedented in the British Empire. 
But the course proposed is unprecedented in the Empire—or 
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if there is a precedent it is one of force and therefore out of 
court with reasonable men. 

The Home Rule Bill will create a new Irish Government 
and a new Irish Parliament. Now in three provinces of 
Ireland there is a majority in favour of the Bill, a minority 
against; in one province is a majority against, a minority in 
favour of the Bill. ; 

Let us look at a Canadian parallel. Fifty years ago certain 
provinces of British North America agreed to set up a new 
common Government and a new administration. In each of 
those assenting provinces a majority favoured, a minority 
disliked, the project; it was carried through. But certain 
other provinces of British North America did not favour the 
new common Government. They were not forced to come in 
—but the door was left open for them to come in, if and when 
they chose. Of the three provinces which remained outside 
the new common Government at the start, one—British 
Columbia—came in four years later. A second—Prince 
Edward Island—repented of its isolation six years later. 
The third—Newfoundland—still holds aloof. 

Australian history shows a somewhat similar case, and the 
new Government which was set up in South Africa likewise 
has its Ulster in Southern Rhodesia. Rhodesia, like the 
North of Ireland, was represented in the discussions which 
led to the new form of Government, but like the North of 
Ireland again, was unwilling to enter into partnership. And 
here, as in Canada, the province which preferred to stay 
outside was not forced into the new common Government, 
but the door was left open for it to come in, if and when it 
chooses. The time has not yet come—but the South African 
Union is only four years old. 

Can any reasonable politician deny that the course taken 
by Canada, Australia, and South Africa was wise? Can any 
reasonable politician who makes that admission deny that 
the course taken now is foolish ? 

To talk of six years’ exclusion is trifling; the animosities 
which have been roused by the talk of force and compulsion 
do not subside in six years, and the insertion of an automatic 
time limit necessarily tends to keep those animosities alive. 
To talk of two general elections is absurd; issues of that kind 
are not settled by general elections. Imagine a similar situa- 
tion in South Africa—a Rhodesia compelled to join the Union 
after a general election. The voice of Rhodesia, where 
incorporation has been an issue, is strongly averse from the 
Union; but if a simultaneous general election had been held 
in the four provinces of the Union the Rhodesian question 
would not have been a leading issue at all. Unforeseen 
circumstances would have made the deportations and the 
labour troubles the decisive question, and the future of 
Rhodesia would have been settled by the public judgment on 
the Johannesburg strike—an absurd and irritating conclu- 
sion. Similarly the future of Ulster under the present 
proposals might conceivably be settled by the public judgment 
on the Insurance Act, the private transactions of a few dukes, 
and interesting but irrelevant discussions concerning that 
democratising of the Army which is driving our Liberal 
friends to the unconscious advocacy of conscription. 

No, Sir; this country, which has taught the world many a 
lesson in political sanity, need not be above learning some- 
thing from our own people overseas, who have faced their 
own Ulster problem and solved it. Let Ulster be excluded 
from the Bill, and the door be left open for the province to 
come in, if and when she will. And for preference exclude 
the whole of Ulster, not merely four or six counties. The 
existence of a strong Nationalist minority in Ulster will 
counterbalance the existence of a strong Unionist minority 
in the other three provinces, and each side may thereby learn 
tolerance from the other. 

The solution may not be perfect, but it is better, I think, 
than the use of force and civil war. It may require, what I 
am told by some is an impossible condition, the temporary 
co-operation of the two great political parties, and the 
revision of certain unwritten political treaties with minor 
political groups. I doubt if the public at large will subscribe 
to the theory that this bar is insuperable, or believe that 
co-operation is necessarily more wicked than bloodshed. 

I am, Sir, vours faithfully, 
A. Wyatt 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
88, Bishop’s Mansions, 
Fulham, S.W., 
31 March 1914. 


Sir,—I have been very ill for more than a month and 
unable to follow in detail the extraordinary workings of a 
political plot to which the sarcasm of Benjamin Disraeli 
alone could do justice. I heard him once say to Monty 
Corry, ‘‘ Do you think that the Conservative working-man 
will pass away as quickly as he has arisen? If so, woe 
betide England, for the dissolution of the Tory party is 
indeed nigh at hand. No, the Conservative working-man 
is the only hope in future of the Tory party.’? And those 
traitorous folk who talk glibly about the non-commissioned. 
officers and privates of the British Army as likely to aid 
their pernicious schemes will find themselves sadly mis- 
taken. There is no institution in England in which there 
is such an esprit de corps as that which binds together in a 
regiment officers and men alike. Where the officers will 
lead the men will follow. It is extraordinary that no one 
seems to have noticed that by the fatuous bungling of the 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland we were saved from our 
greatest difficulty. Everyone in the know, except possibly 
the Government till lately, had known that many officers 
and men would refuse to fight against their brethren in 
Ulster. They would, of course, not have disobeyed the 
King, but would, with reluctance and an expression of 
unfailing loyalty to the King’s person and office, have 
resigned their papers, but here the Government’s chief 
military officer actually asked them whether they would 
fight against Ulster or not and prevented them not only 
now but in the future from doing even a seeming act of 
disloyalty. Great efforts have, we know, of late years bee:r 
made to corrupt the Army, but the pestilent literature has 
fallen on very unfertile ground. Where the territorial 
system prevails officers and men have known each other 
from boyhood. They have played the same games, joined 
in the same country amusements, and have been bound 
together alike by home ties and those extraordinary links 
which join together men who have fought for their King 
and country in a common cause. The Radical who is 
reckoning on support from the private soldier will find him- 
self much mistaken. I read this morning that, soothed by 
Sir Edward Grey’s excellent speech in the House last night, 
Unionists are proposing compromise when the ball seems to 
lie at their very feet. To talk of Unionists being prepared 
to accept the Plural Voting Bill and not to oppose Mr. 
Asquith in Scotland seems to me, a politician of the olden 
school, little short of insanity. Just as Scotland is showing 
by many signs a greater sympathy with Unionism than has 
been known for many a long year, surely no method 
of damping that enthusiasm could be conceived more 
calculated to dishearten and dispirit loyal Scots than 
the refusal to lead them on to a fight that could 
not but enhance the growing feeling that Scot- 
land is no longer an unassailable Liberal fortress. In con- 
clusion, what I specially desire to protest against is the way 
in which men and women of all classes pursue their daily 
avocations, business, and amusement, with apparently not 
the slightest idea that the country is and has been for months 
on the very verge of one of the most serious crises of which 
we have any record in our chequered national history. What 
an example our King has set us by his abstinence at such 
a moment from attending the Grand National at Liverpool 
and by his devotion day and night to his public duties! 
What a startling contrast—what a certain proof of their 
sinceritvy—is afforded by the astounding fact that during the 
whole of this year in Ulster football, so dear to the Irish 
heart, has been abandoned, and that, in one form or other, 
both on Sundays and weekdays, Ulster’s sons and daugh- 
ters have recognised that ‘tthe Lord sitteth above the 
water flood, that the Lord remaineth a King for ever ”’. 
Nothing can be more remarkable than that the chief sup- 
porters of the Ulstermen in England have not been mainly 
men of their own creed, but such well-known High Church- 
men as the Earl of Shaftesbury, Viscount Halifax, Miss 
Alexander, the daughter of the poet Primate of Armagh, 
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and Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., together with a large number 
of the members of both Houses of Laymen. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Ernest J. A. FitzRoy, 
Editor of the old ‘‘ John Bull’, in the adminis- 
trations of Lords Derby and Beaconsfield. 


THE CUCKOO. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REviIEw. 
Hertford, 
30 March 1914. 
Sir,—May I be permitted, for the information of Mr. 
F. F. Montague, to quote—purely from memory—lines my 
mother used to sing as a lullaby sixty years ago in West 
Cornwall :— 
‘* The cuckoo is a fine bird, 
She sings as she flies; 
- She brings us good tidings, 
She tells us no lies. 
She sucks the sweet flowers 
To make her voice clear, 
For when she sings ‘ Cuckoo’ 
The summer is near.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
PS. 


THE AMAZING SPRING. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
30 March, 1914. 
Sir,—This surely is very nearly a record in early spring 
wild flowers. On Saturday last, 28 March, I saw on a sunny 
bank in Suffolk cowslips here and there in blossom. As for 
the March primroses they were like those of early May. In 
spite of these realities the absurd illusion of the March 
cuckoo has not been heard of this year. I think people are 
at last beginning to know that the cuckoo absolutely never 
appears in England till April is well in. 
Yours faithfully, 
A SOUTHERNER. 


THE CHIFF-CHAFF. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
34, Elm Park Mansions, 
Chelsea, S.W. 
Sir,—To-day (1 April) I heard the chiff-chaff in Richmond 


Park. 
Yours truly, 


J. R. H. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
18, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
2 April 1914. 
Sir,—We ask you to-day to make known the need for an 


| 
army of new workers to carry or one of London’s most | 


happily inspired charities. The Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund requires a dozen honorary secretaries and perhaps a 
hundred voluntary workers, in addition to those already 
engaged, and needs them in every part of the London area. 
The fund, more necessary year by year to this vast and 
ever-growing city, sees its development arrested, and even 
its present usefulness threatened, by the increasing difficulty 
in filling the gaps in the body of workers whom the late 
Canon Barnett gathered around him, and whom he seemed 
able to call from the four quarters of the city in numbers 
that grew always larger as the work developed. In spite of 
the increasing competition of paid social work, and the 
attraction which its apparently more serious character has 
for those who are desirous of helping their fellows, we 
believe that there are very many, both men and women, who 
would willingly come forward to fill the vacancies amongst 
our honorary secretaries and in the ranks of our visitors to 
the London schools and parents’ homes, if once they under- 
stood the extent of our need and the opportunities offered 
by work for this fund to train oneself in and to render 
social service. 


| 
| 


The object of the fund is not only to give holidays to the 
children of the very poorest, but also to supplement the 
efforts of that vast number of self-respecting and hard- 
working citizens whose budget does not offer sufficient 
margin to cover the whole cost of a holiday for their little 
ones. The children we are helping may be ailing; they may 
have recently recovered from some operation or iilness, or it 
may be that they have never seen the blue sky arching over 
a green field, or wild flowers growing freely by the wayside. 
Their parents contribute according to their means to promote 
the children’s health and happiness, and the relation thus 
brought about between them and the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund affords an unrivalled opportunity for those 
who have some leisure to bestow in helping those about 
them, to get naturally and easily into touch with the poorer 
wage-earners. The nature of the gift—a child’s holiday—is 


_ such that it can be accepted with no loss of dignity, and the 


intercourse is rendered all the pleasanter by the fact that any 
money that actually passes is paid by the parent and 
received by the visitor. The work amalgamates admirably 
with that of the Care Committees, the pressure of the 
latter being at its heaviest in the winter, and of the former 
in the summer, the children dealt with being in many cases 
the same. The honorary secretaries of C.C.H.F. Com- 
mittees in any part of London will find work to call out and 
develop all their powers of organisation ; will acquire as wide 
a knowledge of conditions in the district as they can hope 
by any means to obtain, and will find themselves admirably 
placed for entering upon further social service if desirous cf 
so doing. 

We shall be glad if anyone who wishes to learn more of 
the opportunities of social service indicated in this letter will 
communicate with the Secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Marchand, 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 18, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Your obedient servants, 
ALEXANDER OF TECK, President. 
ARRAN, Treasurer. 
HAMBLEDEN, ) Trustees. 

LOREBURN, 
Francis Morris, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 

J. Bayrie_p CLARK, 
Vice-Chairman, Executive Commitiee. 


A CHALLENGE TO MR. NORMAN ANGELL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Banstead, Surrey, 
31 March 1914. 

Sir,—The eccentricities of your correspondent who signs 
himself ‘‘ A Rifleman” are great and perplexing. Your 
issues of 21 and 28 February contained an ingenious and 
very long letter headed, ‘‘ The Failure of Mr. Norman 
Angell ’’ and signed ‘“‘A Rifleman”’. This letter attacked 
the theories of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ” at several points and 
misstated Norman Angell’s argument in general. On 
7 March you courteously published a letter from me cor- 
recting these misstatements and endeavouring to meet the 
attack. The current number of the SaturDay REVIEW 
contains another letter signed ‘‘ A Rifleman ”’, headed this 
time “‘ A Challenge to Mr. Norman Angell”. This letter 
contains no reference whatever to the preceding discussion ; 
the misstatements are neither repeated nor withdrawn, and 
the ground of attack is shifted from “ The Balance of 
Power ” and ‘“‘ A £1,000,000,000 indemnity "’ to the most 
preposterous non sequitur which has ever masqueraded as 
a logical dilemma. 

Since Mr. Norman Angell is in America, he cannot, of 
course, take up this absurd “ challenge”. If, however, you 
will allow me to do so, I will try to expose its futility, 
although only Mr. Angell could ridicule it as it deserves. 

First let me say that if ‘‘ A Rifleman ” merely intends to 
make a joke, he ought at least to acknowledge that his 
serious argument of February last has been refuted. If, on 
the other hand, he is issuing a solemn challenge, he must 
forgive me for doubting his competence to deal with 
economic problems. 


c 
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Briefly stated, ‘‘ A Rifleman’s ” latest joke is constructed | more closely before he can successfully challenge Norman 


as follows :—First ingredient: Norman Angell’s statement, 
supported by all reputable economists and financiers and 
amply proved by experience, that a sudden 
monetary wealth, which is kept between the national 
boundaries and not exchanged for real wealth abroad, must 
necessarily result in a general rise in prices proportionate to 
the amount of monetary wealth received. 


| Angell on a point of logic. 


influx of | 


Second ingredient: Norman Angeli’s thesis that the gr2at 


civilised States of the world form an economic whole; 
that there exists no general conflict of economic interest 
between any two fully civilised States; that, on the contrary, 
they are all linked together by reciprocal economic interests, 
and that war between any two fully civilised States is from 
the economic standpoint a civil war. (In these two 
summaries I have adopted ‘‘ A Rifleman’s ”’ phraseology, 
which I agree fairly represents Mr. Angell’s arguments on 
these points.) 

Third ingredient: The widely held opinion, which | 


| 


certainly share, ‘‘ that armaments form a tax upon the | 
productive life of the community, that general disarmament | 
will redound to the ecomonic interest of the human race, will, | 


in short, be beneficial to human progress ”’. 

From these three opinions ‘‘ A Rifleman’, with much 
flourishing of trumpets, claims to demonstrate ‘‘ that Mr. 
Angell’s arguments result in a conclusion so obviously a 
logical absurdity that no single one of his supporters will 
be prepared to accept it ’’. 

This is the supposed dilemma: ‘‘ If from the economic 
standpoint national boundaries have ceased to exist, how 
will it be possible for the nations disarming to exchange the 


increased monetary wealth available for real wealth outside 


the national frontiers? If the nations of the world form an 
economic whole, if the national governments agree to a 
general disarmament and seek to turn the sums wasted upon 
armaments into more productive channels, then obviously, 
according to Mr. Angell’s arguments, there will result 
merely a general rise in prices which will leave things 
exactly where they were. Why then disarm? ”’ 

I have stated the case in ‘‘A Rifleman’s ’? own words, 
lest anyone should see this letter who has not first read the 
challenge and should suspect me of misrepresentation. 
The argument is,as I have said, a preposterous non sequitur. 
The wealth released from unproductive employment by 
general disarmament would not be in monetary form at all, 
though it could be reckoned in terms of hundreds of 
millions of pounds. The wealth then available for making 
houses and boots and railways and ploughs and many other 
things which would add to the health and the happiness of 
the peoples of Europe, would be in the form of human 
beings and factories and iron and bricks and coal and 
brains. Disarmament would release real wealth in the form 
of the factors of production, land and cepital and labour, 
which would then be available for the production of useful 
commodities. ‘‘ A Rifleman’s ” “‘ logical dilemma ”’ is, in 
fact, merely a crude misunderstanding of the difference 
between real wealth and the currency which represents it. 

A secondary confusion in ‘‘ A Rifleman’s ”’ 
to be enshrined 
standpoint national boundaries have ceased to exist, how 
will it be possible for the nations disarming to exchange the 
increased monetary wealth available for real wealth cutside 
the national frontiers? ”’ 

It is precisely because the economic life of Europe has 
overflowed political boundaries, because of the elaborate 
mechanism of international trade, that 
possible to exchange the monetary wealth of one nation for 
the real wealth of another nation. In other words, the 
nations of Europe not being economically self-contained, it 


it has become |; 


case appears 
in the sentence: ‘‘ If from the economic | 


is possible for a country with an excess of gold to exchange 


its surplus for that of a country with an excess of wheat or 
cotton. If, on the other hand, 
contained, an excess of wheat would merely mean that wheat 
was. cheap in terms of other commodities, and an excess 
of gold would mean that gold was cheap, which is another 
way of saying that prices are high. 

Your correspondent has a vigorous and confident style, 
but he must think a great deal harder and season much 


the nations were self. | 


It is a little irritating to have 
elementary economic blunders put forward as serious argu- 
ments. It is well to remember, however, that what ‘‘A 
Rifleman ”* light-heartedly writes down nine-tenths of our 
fellow-countrymen believe subconsciously without examina- 
tion. It will require much labour on the part of men like 
Norman Angell and institutions like the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association before the confusions between gold and 
wealth, which were cleared up by Adam Smith, have ceased 
to mislead the majority of those whose well-being depends 
upon the right understanding of the wealth of nations. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wricnt. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 
Whitehall House, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., 
31 March 1914. 

Sir,—* Rifleman has challenged Mr. Norman Angell! 
Mr. Angell is at present somewhere between Los Angeles 
and Chicago, but Rifleman” generously includes Mr. 
Angell’s supporters in his challenge. No doubt many of them 
will accept it; perhaps you will allow me also to touch his 
shield. He writes this time with some heat; he hurls his 
thunderbolt at us and seems to think that we are once and 
for all extinguished. The Directors of the Garton Founda- 
tion and the other bemused and deluded fanatics who work 
at Whitehall House are, I suppose, in deference to the 
peremptory challenge of this gentleman, to close the doors of 
the Foundation; we are to cable to Mr. Angell not to return; 
we are to cease issuing ‘*‘ War and Peace ”’ or our pamphlets ; 
we are to telegraph to the professors and students of the 
English, Scotch, Welsh, German, American and French 
Universities who have formed or who are forming societies 
on our lines; Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, and a 
dozen more great industrial centres are all wrong and must 
forthwith wind up their associations. ‘‘ Rifleman ”’ has got 
a dilemma! 

Well, of course, it is all nonsense. The dilemma is, to mix 
the metaphors, a mare’s nest. What does he ask? If the 
sudden influx of a large sum of money by way of indemnity 
sends up prices, would not the sudden saving of a large sum 
by the reduction of armaments have the same effect ? 

Well, the answer is just ‘‘ No! ’’ You might as well sav 
that because the sudden acquisition of 410,000 might have a 
bad effect on a man’s character, therefore his character would 
be just as much harmed if he diverted that sum from the 
purchase of gin and diamonds and fireworks and devoted it 
to draining a marsh. The evil effect of an influx of wealth 
by the exaction of an indemnity is that, while the produc- 
tivity of the country remains the same, the medium of 
exchange is much more plentiful. The effect of the steady 
diversion of wealth from expenditure on unproductive things 
(for bullets and battleships really are relatively unproductive) 
to expenditure on sorely needed things such as houses, 
forests, hospitals, food, education, and so on, would have 
no such effect. 

No, Mr. “‘ Rifleman,’’ there was a good deal of explosive 
behind this last shot of yours, but the shot itself was soft 
enough. 

I am, Sir, vours faithfully, 
B. N. Lancpon-Davies; 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT BALL. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
18, Holland Street, 
Kensington, W., 
31 March 1914. 

Sir,—I am collecting the letters of my father, the 
late Sir Robert Bali, LL.D., F.R.S., which I hepe to 
publish together with his ‘‘ Reminiscences "’. 

Possibly some of your numerous readers have preserved 
interesting letters from or relating to him. I should be 
very grateful for the loan of any such letters. If sent to me 
they will be carefully considered and returned with the 
lezst possible delay. I am, ete., 

W. VALENTINE 
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REVIEWS. 
SOCIAL FACTS AND STATISTICAL FALLACIES. 
“Social Reform.” By W. H. Mallock. Murray. 
6s. net. 


Y the compilation and publication of this book 
Mr. Mallock has laid under a heavy debt of 
obligation not only professional economists, profes- 
sional politicians, and professional social reformers, 
but all who care for scientific truth. Those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘ Critical Examination 
of Socialism ’’, and his more recent contributions to 
periodical literature, will be prepared for the main 
argument of this work. It would seem to be as 
follows. The case for Socialism, and in a lesser 
degree the demand for ‘‘ social reform’’, rests upon 
crass ignorance of facts, upon misinterpretation of 
statistics, acctrate in themselves, upon unwarranted 
inferences and false analogies. The first and indis- 
pensable condition for all who honestly desire to under- 
stand social and economic problems is an accurate 
knowledge of the facts; the second is the skill to inter- 
pret them aright. Both conditions are woefully lacking 
not merely to the multitude, but to those who aspire 
to guide and instruct them. Much of the hysterical 
rhetoric which pours in copious streams from plat- 
forms and, we regret to be compelled to add, from 
pulpits, is based upon a complete misapprehension of 
the facts. Nor is this misapprehension confined to 
Socialistic writers, speakers and preachers. It is 
shared by their opponents, who thus incur equal 
responsibility for the dissemination of false intelligence. 
There is, of course, a wide divergence between 
Socialists and Tory reformers as to the remedies to be 
applied; but the rival prescriptions are too frequently 
based upon an equally inaccurate diagnosis of the 
case. 

It is, we take it, the primary purpose of Mr. Mal- 
lock's work to supply the true facts and to offer ‘a 
clue to their solution. And that purpose, we may say 
at once, has been brilliantly and abundantly fulfilled. 
The work is obviously the fruit of a most laborious 
statistical investigation; but such an investigation 
would be comparatively valueless if the author were 
not able to bring to the interpretation of the facts 
which he discloses a keenly analytical mind and a 
highly trained intelligence. 

We venture to think that Mr. Mallock would have 
deserved even better of his readers, especially the more 
serious students, if he had given more frequent 
references both to his own sources and to the works 
which are the objects of his incisive criticism. It is 
true that the sources are generally indicated in the 
text, and in other cases can often be identified by the 
expert; but we should hope that this book will be 
perused by many people who cannot claim to be 
experts, and who would none the less be glad to have 
precise references for further study and investigation. 
Our debt to Mr. Mallock is, however, so great already 
that it is almost ungracious to ask him to add to it. 

What is the specific nature of this debt? To appre- 
ciate this it is important to recall the ordinary methods 
of the Socialist writer and still more of the Socialist 
orator. 

He generally begins by contrasting the misery of 
these present times with a more or less imaginary 
picture of a happier past. The method is not new; it 
is most brilliantly exemplified by Rousseau, but it is 
common to social reformers in every age. But let the 
lack of novelty pass. Your Socialist next proceeds to 
show that such improvements as have taken place 
have been monopolised by the undeserving few, instead 
of being distributed among the deserving many. 
Despite, for example, an unprecedented increase in 
aggregate wealth during the last hundred years, the 
poor are no better off, nay, they are both absolutely 
and relatively worse off than they were a century ago. 
According to the disciples of Karl Marx all the incre- 
ment has been, and under the existing organisation of 


industry must necessarily be, absorbed by the sponge 
of capital; according to the disciples of Henry George 
it goes, with equally automatic certainty, into the 
pockets of the landlord. 

These fallacies, both historical and logical, are ruth- 
lessly exposed by Mr. Mallock. He seems to be at 
unnecessary pains to demonstrate that production for 
exchange, as opposed to production for use, existed 
before the so-called ‘‘capitalistic’’ age. The point which 
he makes is, of course, literally true, but it is none the 
less true that the problem of distribution, in its present 
acute form, is the product of the Industrial Revolution, 
and arises from that specialisation and differentiation 
of economic functions which formed one of the most 
characteristic features of the Revolution. Again, we 
find it difficult to follow Mr. Mallock’s argument in 
favour of deducting the profits from foreign invest- 
ments when comparing the proportion of profits with 
that of wages in the aggregate national dividend. (See 
pp. 82, 86, and 129.) But the failure to follow the 
argument may well be our own fault, and anyhow the 
point is a relatively small one. In the main Mr. 
Mallock’s exposition seems to us extraordinarily lucid 
and his argument unassailable. 

The primary idea or thesis from which all social 
reformers start is, in his view, this: that ‘‘all the 
social evils of to-day, as contrasted with those of 
yesterday, are due in the last resort to the ever- 
increasing proportion which is being taken from the 
income of the community in order that it may be 
added to the piled-up aggregations’’ of the super- 
wealthy. This thesis Mr. Mallock shows, with great 
statistical elaboration, to be a complete delusion. The 
average income of the ‘‘ rich ’’—i.e., people with over 
£5,000 a year—is only about /'2,000 a year more now 
than it was in 1801; the number of middle-class incomes 
--i.e., between £160 and £1,000 a year—has immensely 
increased, but the largest increase has taken place in 
the ranks of the well-paid manual workers. In 1801 
only 10 per cent. of the adult male workers earned 
more than £60 a year; now only 20 per cent.—accord- 
ing to Mr. Mallock’s computation—earn less. But 
perhaps the most striking computation reached by him 
is that the average income of the ‘‘ poor ’’—i.e., per- 
sons under the income-tax limit—is to-day 50 per cent. 
higher (£30) than was the average income of the 
entire nation (£20) in the year 18e1. So much, at any 
rate, has the capitalistic system achieved for the poor. 

Why, then, the bitter resentment which unquestion- 
ably prevails? Apart from the dissemination by 
demagogues of false doctrines, Mr. Mallock attributes 
it mainly to the fact that the popular imagination is 
more struck by the ostentatious extravagance of a very 
small group of very rich people than by the existence 
of large wealth more equally distributed. And we be- 
lieve that he is right. The riches of the rich relatively 
to the wealth of the nation are, as a fact, less in the 
aggregate now than they were a hundred years ago. 
But a few excessively wealthy individuals give an 
opposite, though delusive, impression. 

We wish that space allowed us to quote some of the 
shrewd obiter dicta scattered throughout the book, and 
to give a fuller account of the main argument. Our 
readers, however, will be ill-advised if they do not read 
this remarkable book for themselves. 


THE OPEN-AIR ENGLISHMAN. 
“My Happy Hunting Grounds.” By A. E. Gathorne 


Hardy. Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 


HAT a relief to turn just now to the book of 

an English sportsman like Mr. Hardy! It is 

like coming out of a poisoned tunnel into the strong 
air and sunlight. Field sports are often snarled at. 
Sportsmen are charged with filching from the poor by 
setting aside forests for petted partridges to nest in; 
or country gentlemen, somebody sneers, to pay the 
insurance tax need but wire a few of their rabbits. 
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But the truth is nobody who knows about these things 
can deny that field sports like Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s 


do turn out many Englishmen of the right kind for | 


work at home and in the Colonies. They turn out 
Kipling’s men, the true upkeepers of Empire. The 
long training of Englishmen in sports with hound, 
rod and gun has had much to do with giving England 
great Colonies, with winning battles on sea and land 
for the English race. The Battle of Waterloo may not 


have been won on the playing fields of Eton: it may | 
not have been won by habits of sport and hardihood | 


in our woods and fields; but it is certain that our 
prowess and our character have been largely affected 
—and on the whole distinctly for the good—by our 
national games and field sports—by the second perhaps 
still more than by the first. 

There is an idea among some people—who unhappily 
have not the physique, or the taste, or the opportunity 
for these pursuits—that field sports tend to brutalise 
men. They fancy the sportsman is a ‘‘ Philistine ’’, 
or a ‘‘ Barbarian’’, but much more than a “ Bar- 
barian ’’ in the sense Matthew Arnold meant when long 
ago he broke a spear with the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


It | 


is wholly a delusion—though sometimes quite an honest | 


delusion. 


Field sports—shooting and hunting and | 


angling—often go with refinement, with intellectual | 


tastes, with scholarship. One need not quote Scott or 


Kingsley or Matthew Arnold to enforce this; countless | 


instances of men who have cared for these excellent 
things and yet cared for field sports come to the 
mind. 

Sport in Eng!:nd cannot be separated from a deep 
feeling, a passion even, for landscape. 
steeped in the poetry of exquisite English scenery. 


It is often | 


has been dipped in the heavy scent of the hawthorn 
or, later in the summer, sometimes in that of conopsea, 
the fragrant orchid, and the water has gleamed in the 
dying light. 

These English scenes and experiences—common 
to those who angle in the streams Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
knows so well—have a power, scmething like a spell, 
over one. Sport perhaps, even sport hazardous, 
and in untrod spots abroad, has scarcely a greater 
spell in any part of the world. That, of course, is 
one branch of field sport in England, the branch called 
dry-fly fishing, which means finesse and nicety and a 
great deal of not so much patience as _ persistence. 
There are many other branches, with rod and with gun 
and hound, and of some of these Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy has truly drunk delight with his peers—he has 
had his share! He has had a great deal bigger share 
than most of us, but it is a mean rancour that grudges 
a good sportsman his abundance of good days. There 
never can be sport for all—not in any Utopia which 
the reformers have imagined vaguely. But because the 
best in field sports is, of necessity, reserved for com- 
paratively a few, it does not follow that the thing is 
bad and unfair. The same is true, and must obviously 
always be true, of all manner of things worth doing 
and of things worth holding. As for educated people 
who cannot see any merit, any value to the brain and 
body in field sport, one may liken them in backward- 
ness, in narrowness, to field-sportsmen who cannot see 


_ any value in intellectual pursuits : these two detractors, 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s chapters on trout-fishing in | 


England breathe this spirit; and, unaffectedly, he 
breaks into poetry, Swinburne and Homer, in not a 
few of his chapters in telling us of the glories of some 
of his favourite hunting grounds. But if we wish to 
have English scenery as the angler knows it among 
the meadows and parks and commons of those south- 
country chalk-streams which Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
comes back to after many wanderings and ends up 
with, we must go, not to Swinburne or to Homer, but 
rather to Tennyson and to Arnold. 


| a base spirit or of an uninformed mind. 


indeed, seem to be quite on a par—both are philistines 
of a deep dye. English field sports, indeed, are a most 
important, powerful factor in our national life. They 
directly and indirectly affect a very large number of 
people, and the result of them is on the whole quite 


healthy. They make absolutely for the good of the 
country. They constantly invigorate and freshen 
character. To represent them as the worthless luxuries 


and time-killers of an idle class is the mark either of 
It is reac- 
tionary to a degree. The people who err in this 
not through baseness but simple ignorance should read 


| the books on shooting and angling by Mr. Sydney 


abundant richness, flower and fragrance and verdure | 


—and at the same time, always through the full spring 
and prime of summer, the impression of delicacy— 
which mark these landscapes he knows so well, are in 


| bent pin and worm 


The sense of | Buxton and Sir Edward Grey ; they might finish off their 


education with this hearty, wholesome, joyous book by 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who began sportsman with a 
“at the age of five or there- 


| abouts ’’. 


Tennyson and Arnold perhaps as they are in no other | 


poet. The old white dusted mill and dripping wheel, 
the trout and grayling brook, the thrush-haunted lawn, 
are there if in any books in our literature of landscape. 
Not a littl of that typical English scenery is 
in ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’, magically. There we have ‘‘ the 
large leaves of the sycamore ”’ stirring in the dusk and 
fluctuating the still perfume, and (in ‘‘ Thyrsis’’) the 
garden border as we have them nowhere else in our 
literature. Moreover, do you desire in poetry a picture 


of Donnington Priory—at least Donnington as the | 


writer saw it years ago? 
‘* The Palace of Art’’: 


If so, you shall find it in | 


‘* And one, an English home, gray twilight pour’d | 


On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace ’’. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy gives a glorious account of | 


fishing with a floating sedge-fly in the summer dusk, 
he himself standing at the dining-room window and 
directing the angler where to put the fly over the great 
gunnera on the lawn—the stream is almost as near the 
house at Donnington Priory, on the Lambourne, as it 
is at Wherwell Priory, on the Test. The writer of this 
article has snatched the same fearful joy at another 
angling house on the Test. Not waiting for coffee, he 
has run out of the house after dinner in evening shoes, 
in the drenching dew, taken hastily his rod off the nails 
in the motor shed, and cast a fly on the stream just 
above the swirl and suck of the deep water at the hatch 
—where great trout make tiny rings on a late May 
or early June night just before dark. The whole place 


They will by then perhaps have learnt how the 
qualities of the keen and accomplished sportsman can 
go particularly well with a seeing eye for what is beau- 
tiful and curious in Nature, with a refined taste, with a 
true feeling for literature : in short, with the humanities, 

D. 


PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 
“ The Corner-Stone of Education.” By Edward Lyttelton. 
Putnam. 5s. net. 
[Published this week. | 

HEN the smail boy has been caught red-handed 

in an outrage upon property there are two 

things which he should be made to feel and a third 
which should follow for the sake of his moral education. 
Punishment must make him definitely aware of the 


| existence of law, whilst parental displeasure must in 


a negative way teach him the meaning of love. Dis- 
cipline tempered by an appeal to affection can do much, 
but not quite enough. The conventional form of 
winning obedience will fail in the long run simply 
because the crime and its consequence seem so remotely 
connected to the child who has begun to reason. 
All, indeed, may be in vain unless the stolen apples 
are providentially followed by their very proper result of 
internal pain. Assuming this to occur, however, a 
complete lesson will have been given. Greediness will 
have been reproved by a triple force. Law, love and 


wisdom will have been established as ruling powers 
from which escape is impossible. 

It is not easy to sum up Dr. Lyttelton’s views on the 
getting of good character in a few short phrases, but 
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this imaginary case of the small boy in the orchard gives 


a fair idea of the opinions which he expresses in his 
book. It was Francis Thompson who wrote that ** in 
the school-satchel lie the keys of to-morrow ’’, but the 
Headmaster of Eton goes further than this. His belief 
is that the foundations of character are almost always 
laid at home. 
they can be given their first trial rather than anything 
else, and his book is an appeal for parental 
responsibility. Quite simply he asks fathers and 
mothers to use the three forces of law, love and wis- 


School, to him, seems the place where , 


excessive, yet that it is not quite obvious—that it has 
a shade of something, in her eyes, not quite to be 
trusted—will probably be shown by the opposition of 
this average mother to certain of its provisions. The 
common nursery, with its self-service and self-govern- 
ment; the reduction of the didactic element to its mini- 
mum ; the occasional imposition of absolute silence for 
the ‘‘ refinement of the sense of hearing ’’; the im- 
portance attached to the order in which the child shall 


| handle its bricks and cubes, etc. ; the belief in clarifying 


dom, and of these he sees, we fancy, that the third is | 


the rarest and the hardest to prove in concrete manner. 
Behind all this is his immense faith in the influence 
of religious training. His ideal is ascetic, and his 


great experience gives great weight to what he writes | 
on this matter, though it must occur to some that | 
there are other ideals—notably the asthetic—which he | 


ignores too carelessly. Many children, surely, attach 
more importance to the words ‘‘ It is not right ’’ if to 
them is added the suggestion that ‘‘ It is not pretty ’’. 
But the chief difficulty in Dr. Lyttelton’s scheme 
of first steps in moral education is its demands for full 


_ in our highly legal English natures. 


the child’s impressions at each stage, in developing 
the sense of definition; these will seem faddy, ‘‘ philo- 
sophic’’, to the foolish. She will pant both for the 
repressive, external method of ‘‘ Do it now or I shall 
slap you’’, and, too, for something a bit more 
natural ’’. 

Madame Montessori, like Shylock, stands for law, 
and there is something strangely antagonistic to law 
The old-fashioned 


_ educationist who drills lessons into the child and turns 


him out in type has realised the law that man is a 
social being; the liberationist who would have him 


_ grow free and undirected has realised that a human 


reformation of those whose characters may be taken to | 


be already formed. To put the matter briefly, he would 
have parents educate themselves on drastic lines. 
“Who ’’, he writes, ‘‘can measure the harm done at 
home by the elders reviling the weather?’’ We follow 


much of the author’s high thinking without daring 1 | 


criticism, but here he makes us stop for breath. A 
' when, supplementarily, each child is working out its 


new England, if not a new Heaven and a new Earth, 
would, we fear, be needed before general and cheerful 
acceptance of a ‘‘summer’s fate of rain’’. In pre- 
senting the ascetic ideal there is always the danger that 
it will frighten the public, and we can well imagine 
that at this stage of the argument not a few parents 
will refuse to go further, and cry that such discipline of 


being is an individual. Madame Montessori has 
realised that the law behind all human nature is a dual 
one: that the child as child is subject to generic laws, 
as individual to its own; and that individuality can 
only have full play in a smoothly working society. Of 
her nursery she says, ‘‘ One disturber is enough to 
take away the charm’’. That disturber does not exist 


iaw in peace. And what is the law of a child? This 
handbook, small among the Montessori writings, does 
not deal much with the child as individual; perhaps, 


_ very young, the child’s need is chiefly generic. It 


self can only be undertaken by those to whom the | 


training of the young is a profession. Elsewhere the 
Headmaster of Eton writes that it is a mistake to 
suppose schoolmasters are not as other men, with the 
average of faults and failings. Will not fathers and 
mothers plead that they, too, must have the lie 
indulgence ? 
will become a mere shuttlecock in a game of evyasions. 
Dr. Lyttelton, it is certain, will be victorious in argu- 
ment, for he has clear logic at command, but how will 
it help the little victims of their play ? 


SPOILING THE CHILD. 


“Dr. Montessori’s Own Handbook.” By Maria Mon- 
tessori. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Published this week:] 
NEXPERT comment on the Montessori system of 
education is based on vague knowledge that it 
respects the individuality of the child, treats it 


needs to grow as an indispensable preliminary to in- 
dividuality ; individuality is the object and end of 
growth. It has to work; ‘‘it must in a short time 
adapt itself to a world’’. Madame Montessori’s aim 
is, by obeying the laws of growth, to “* facilitate that 
inner work ’’, to oppose the action of chance which 
will, in our artificial conditions, send the child the most 


| difficult road at the cost of exhaustion or waste. 


In such talk the danger is that the child | 


System is organised common-sense. By a lifelong 
process of study and experiment Madame Montessori 


has been enabled to organise the common-sense of multi- 


tudes of women. These, in self-help, should study a 
system which shows the road of least resistance— 
which, in fact, is based on law, is in harmony with 
nature. If, in any instance, they can get nearer to 
nature than she has got, the world will benefit; but it 


will not be by hostility to science, nor by laziness, nor 


courteously as a human being, turns lessons into | 


games, and spares the rod. 


Undoubtedly (compare | 


Dr. Rouse’s school at Cambridge) theories of indivi- | 


dualism and development are in the air; and the 
majority of people now are glad the pendulum has 
swung from the extreme at which the “ saintly John 
Wesley ’’ postulated the ‘‘ breaking of the spirit of the 
child’’. At the same time they insist that the pen- 
dulum shall not swing too far. The old-fashioned 
hardening treatment, modified perhaps by the ‘‘ less 
severe spirit of the day ”, is usually accepted as sound 
on the whole. 
verging to the extreme. 

Yet on a first glance at this handbook an English 
mother may take an opposite line and declare that, 
after all, it contains nothing particularly wonderful or 
new. Most nurses realise in the light of nature that 
a child is imitative, that example is better for it than 
precept; most homes contain boxes of bricks and 
detachable letters and strings of marbles for counting, 
for most parents realise that a child learns most easily 
through its senses of touch and vision. To rank as 
a woman of genius the author of a system in its essen- 
tials so obvious will seem to the average mother a little 


book. 


The Montessori method is suspected as | 


by falling back on their own little partial predilections. 


FEAR. 
“Where No Fear Was.” By A. C. Benson. 


Elder. 6s. 
[Published this week. } 

EAR is a terrible subject, and this book very 
terribly opens at a page of the ‘* Pilgrim's 
Progress ‘** An ugly thing, Child, an ugly thing ’, 
said she. ‘ But, Mother, what is it like?’ said he. 
*’Tis like I cannot tell what’, said she. And now it 
was but a little way off. Then said she, * It is nigh ’.”’ 

But this book of Mr. Benson’s is not a terrible 
It seems as if Mr. Benson had taken this 
theme to make us feel how soothing and pleasant are 
comfortable words. He talks of fear; and fear 
departs. Montaigne was content to sleep on a pillow 
of doubt; but Mr. Benson can sleep on a pillow of 
fear. The fears of childhood, of boyhood, of youth, 
of middle-age and of eld pass softly through these 
pages, and one by one are laid to rest in the cradle of 
Mr. Benson’s gently rocking cadences. 

The idea on which we fasten in this book, a leading 
motive recurring in many shapes and places, is the 
undoubted truth that our worst fears are a blind and 
instinctive inheritance. They live on in civilised men 
after they have ceased to be justified by the conditions 
and tenor of their lives. They are the nerves of a 


Smith, 
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hunted animal which thrill to-night in the dark when 


the child or even the man is startled by a dream or a | 
call not understood. They are the vigilant suspicions | 


of a million years of the great human adventure which 
still prompt man to suspect his prosperity, to forebode 
in the sunshine, to smell disaster in signs and omens. 


The fears of a child in the dark are not justified by | 
"bulk ; | supposed right of justice. Dr. Gore, and some others 


reason, nor are the bulk of men’s fears. Nervousness is 
never reasonable. It goes back beyond conscious 
reason. Fear thrives upon an instinctive mistrust. 
There must have been a period when men lived almost 
alone by virtue of this mistrust. Before they had the 
tools to subdue Nature they had to live by mistrusting 
and avoiding her teeth and claws. 

Fear, rooted in instinct, still avoids the reason. It 
lives to-day in the imagination; and may grow there 
unreasonably to a giant. Mr. Benson unfolds in these 
pages a world of secret and self-inflicted suffering, 
little foolish and groundless terrors, timid anxieties 
and depressions of spirit which a few intelligent words 
would turn into trifles light as air. Fears are like 
the witches of Macbeth: 


‘* The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them ’’. 


Mr. Benson recalls the story of Hans Andersen 
caught writing with a hand over his left eye. He had, 
shamefaced, to explain he was practising to write with 
one eye only. Why? He had found that morning a 
small pimple under the left eyebrow, and in five 
minutes he had decided he would be blind of one eye 
in a fortnight. Andersen was morbidly hypochondriac ; 
but the hypochondriac, in mind and heart and body, 
lurks somewhere in all people, waiting for depression 
to suggest an unreasonable fear made of nothing. 
Morbid little fears, bordering upon the dreadful mad- 
ness technically called ‘‘ persecution mania ’’, do not 
trouble the normal and healthy; but their study helps 
to find the weak places of our mental armour. The 
wisest of men have suffered from ungrounded fears— 
even so sensible and robust an Englishman as Dr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Benson has tracked down the fears of all ages 
and kinds of men, putting them to rest with good sense, 
making them vanish in the serenity of his pages. 


TOYING WITH SOCIALISM. 


“ Property : Its Duties and Rights.” 
Writers. Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 


HE oldest controversies of history and philosophy 

are always changing in aspect and becoming 

the most modern. We have here a band of seven 
theologians and metaphysical or ethical philosophers, 
and professors of sociology, each influenced by present- 
day Socialism. They are all groping for an answer to 
questions as to State rights and individual property 
rights which have been problems at least since Plato. 
The earliest communistic scheme was Plato's. Aristotle 
followed with a demonstration of the advantages to the 


altogether lose its original ideal, but it found a pro- 
miscuous world too much for it. It developed the 
doctrine of charity as a compromise, and there is a 
dispute whether or not this implied a duty based on a 
claim of justice by the less fortunate. In his book on 
‘* Conservatism ’’ Lord Hugh Cecil holds that the 
relief of the poor was not originally founded on any 


of these essayists, draw a different conclusion from the 
Church’s teaching. 

The ownership of property, anyhow, continued 
to be under Christianity essentially what it had 


_ been under Paganism, the compulsion of a similar 


social and political necessity acting on both. | Monas- 
ticism was the only experiment in Socialism or Com- 
munism which had any chance. With Protestantism 


| ideas as to the rights of property became, if anything, 


Essays by various . 


State of private property. He had the easier thesis, — 


for the actual facts of conquest, and the determination 
of every man to hold what he has got, makes us all 


—socialists every whit as much as _ individualists— . 


Aristotelian, though we may know nothing of his 
philosophy. 

The prevalent theory of the Christian Fathers, after 
the earliest Christian Communism of the schoolmen 


and the Medizval Church, was that private property | 
became necessary through the Fall, and the ensuing | 
wickedness and avarice of man’s nature. The inference , 


from this ought to be that individual property will hold 
its own until human wickedness and avarice are ended 
by Christianity. 

Though five of these eight essayists are Reverends 
and theologians, they do not seem to have any use for 
this doctrine of the Fall; but they have the same hard 
facts to face as the Christian Fathers, and their con- 
clusions are not very much different. In the Christian- 
ised empire under Constantine the Church did not 


stricter. Yet it is an interesting fact that the Romish 
Church dislikes modern Socialism very positively ; 
whilst there are sections of other Churches which claim 
to be nearer the original Christian tradition by their 
sympathies with it. Almost every essay in this book 
and Dr. Gore’s Introduction may be cited in evidence. 

Dr. Gore was asked by Dr. Bartlet, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, to help to distribute popular literature 
on the rights and duties of property; but he thought 
that first some philosophic treatment of property in idea 
and history was necessary. The result seems to be that 
the writers are too socialistic in theory to be individual- 
ists, and too convinced of the excellence of in- 
dividualism in practice to be socialists here and now. 
If it were not utterly impossible to devise any socialistic 
scheme which would preserve all the virtues of private 
property with none of its defects, they would be ready to 
be socialists. This rather takes them out of the openly 
dangerous classes of socialists, but the propaganda is 
insidious. The ultimate philosophical principle for 
which Dr. Gore was waiting turns out to be the right 
of. the State to maintain or abolish private property. 
Dr. Hastings Rashdall puts it that the existing system 
loses its justification the moment it is shown that it can 
be improved. Locke’s theory was one of natural right 
prior to the right of the State. The Christian theory 
was one of a stewardship held from God, with con- 
sequent obligations of benevolence and charity in the 
administration of property. The ordinary theory is the 
admission of the State’s right to limit the powers in- 
herent in the holding of property in cases where they 
tend to become obstructive to general State purposes. 
But the straightforward, resolute socialists, determined 
to place all the control of production in the hands of 
the State, need ask for no more admissions than those 
made by Dr. Rashdall and his friends. 

The note that distinguishes them from avowed 
socialists is the recognition of certain merits of private 
ownership which they are not sure could be preserved 
under Socialism. ‘They are anxious for liberty, the 
claims of personality and the human life which 
property secures, the stimulus to initiative arising from 
personal interest. Recognising such difficulties pre- 
vents them from being revolutionary socialists and from 
believing that a simple, ready-made solution can be 
found. ‘‘ Without being able at this moment ’’, says 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay, ‘‘ completely to work out a better 
system, we may be able to see the direction in which 
development is desirable; the system will be tglerable 
only if the possessors of property act as the good 
sovereign of earlier times acted—as though, that is, 
they were under obligations which the law is not yet 
able or does not think it convenient to enforce ’*’. 

This Socialism of the chair and of professors is not 
very terrific. Professional philosophers must specu- 
late; but nobody would be more alarmed than them- 
selves if they thought their speculations were to be 


| put into practice. Besides, they attack the theories of 


greater philosophers than themselves; and it would be 
quite easy to assemble another contemporary group 
equally eminent to write against them. The chief 
danger seems to be of their dissertations becoming the 
basis of Dr. Gore’s “‘ popular literature ’’, which may 
leave out the qualifications, and doubts, and hesitations 
of these essays that in some aspects rather give 
them the air of a defence of private property. 


i 

‘ 

‘ 
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NOVELS. 
“ Full Swing.” By Frank Danby. Cassell. 6s. 
[Published this Week. 
RANK DANBY has mellowed with years. From 
her early novels, with their crude glaring realism 
and flouting 
with its clear-cut, finished workmanship, one can trace 
the signs of a real progress. And she has lost none of 
her fire and force. There is the same breadth of 
canvas, audacity of theme and phrase, that marked her 
earlier books, but withal a firmer handling, a wider 
outlook, a clearer understanding of life and human 
nature. To her strength and fearlessness has been 
added the motive of pity. Her sympathies have 
broadened, her asperities have been toned down. ‘‘Full 
Swing ”’ is undoubtedly the best novel she has yet 
written. It is a convincing character-study of a well- 
meaning woman who on account of faults of tempera- 
ment makes a terrible mess not only of her own life, 
but of the affairs of those who are near and dear to 
her. The chief thing that was wrong with Agatha 
Marley was that she had a conscience many sizes too 
large for her. This caused her always to resist the 
easy, obvious course in life and to choose the difficult, 
thorny path for herself and for others. Added to this, 
she was intensely proud, self-conscious, and shy—alto- 
gether one of those ‘‘ difficult ’’ people who, placed in 
a position of responsibility, seems doomed to do the 
wrong thing. And in spite of failure after failure she 
continued to do the wrong thing with obstinate per- 
sistency all through her life. As a child at Marley 
she persuaded herself that what her father’s priceless 
orchid required to bring it to perfection was fresh air. 
So with the passion for being useful, she escaped from 
her nursery in the night and threw the door of the con- 
servatory open to the cold and killed the orchid. In 
later life she refused to marry the man who loved 
her because she conceived it her duty to look after the 
family estate. Frank Danby has given a life-like por- 
trait of a complex individuality. ‘ 


Monksbridge.’ By John Ayscough. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

Mr. John Ayscough has written a lively and 
amusing novel. He has a direct and forcible style, 
and does not attempt the flowery or picturesque. His 
book is a_ well-observed study of contemporary 
manners. It is a pleasant social satire—a chronicle of 
the small things of country life. The story is con- 
cerned with the fortunes of the Auberons—a family 
consisting of Mrs. Auberon, a clergyman’s widow, and 
her three children, Sylvia, Marjorie, and Peter, who 
at the time the tale opens are living in straitened 
circumstances in a Midland town. By the death of a 
relative, Sir Stapleton Drumm, they become owners of 
Cross Place, Monksbridge—a small county estate, 
with some four hundred a year to keep it up. Through 
the genius and beauty of Sylvia, a girl of eighteen, 
they achieve great social success, not only taking local 
society by storm, but becoming intimate with all the 
great people of their own and the adjoining counties. 
Monksbridge was a very old and very staid town in the 
opulent county of Rentshire, ‘‘ with a singularly large 
proportion of houses that looked as if they defied any 
but gentry to live in them’’. It stood on the Welsh 
border, and on the other side of the river that cuts 
through the town lay Llanthamy. Between Monks- 
bridge and Llanthamy strong feeling existed, for the 
leading light of Monksbridge was Mr. de Braose (pro- 
nounced Brooze), of Monkspark—one of an ancient 
lineage of squires, while over the river, at Llanthamy 
Castle, dwelt Lord Monksbridge, an upstart of enor- 
mous wealth and Lord Lieutenant of his county. Very 
wittily and skilfully does Mr. Ayscough depict the con- 
ditions existing when the Auberons came into resi- 
dence. He tells how the squires in Rentshire are so 
great that they disdain baronets, until, as sometimes 
happen, they become baronets themselves; even then 
they merely acquiesce in their new condition as a tem- 
porary measure—a brief pause on the way to a 
peerage. 


of conventionality, to this latest book, 
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Sylvia Auberon, with unerring social instinct, steers 
herself and family through the tangled maze of local 
jealousies. The management of affairs has early been 
surrendered by the still charming, but rather weak, 
Mrs. Auberon into her daughter’s hands, and she is 
content to see everything through Sylvia’s eyes. The 
portrayal of Sylvia, on whom Mr. Ayscough has spent 
considerable pains, is quite a triumph. She is intensely 
alive. Worldly and heartless, serenely satisfied with 
herself and her breeding, she is in reality an under-bred 
little snob of a type that undoubtedly exists. She 
knows how to make herself fascinating to the right 
people, but to the wrong people, or to those who 
attempt to patronise her or stand in her way, she ex- 
hibits the most cattish qualities. She soon makes up 
her mind that her mission in life is to marry Lord 
Monksbridge’s only son, not because he is rich and has 
a title, but because, as she points out to him, it is in 
her power, on account of her own birth and exquisite 
breeding, to redeem the Monksbridge money from vul- 
garity and the Monksbridge title from absurdity. 
Sylvia as an arbiter of manners and fashion would be 
more convincing but for her unfortunate habit of 
always speaking of men as ‘‘gentlemen’’. And we 
have to take her ‘‘ charm ”’ for granted, for, although 
the author tells us she possesses it, he seems bent at 
times on revealing to us the intrinsic meanness and 
shabbiness of her soul. However, all goes well with 
her and her family. Sylvia supplies her mother with 
a bishop for husband, and also finds a suitable mate 
for her twin sister, and the curtain closes on the spec- 
tacle of the snob triumphant. 

There are some deft character portraits, such as that 
of the ‘‘genteel ’’ Miss Belvoir, whose father had been 
a vicar, and only missed being an archdeacon by be- 
coming an angel at a premature and inopportune 
moment. Then there is Mr. Auld-Baillie, M.P., an 
immaculate young man, whose whole energies were 
given up to the abolition of convents. He dreamed of 
nuns, not indiscreetly, but simply of the whippings and 
starvings they were receiving at the hands of abbesses, 
and he was never so happy as when organising meet- 
ings, where the horrors of convents could be luridly 
described. Good, too, are the Bishop of Lowminster 
and his daughter, Miss Garboyle, who used to make a 
‘* kissiboo ’’ out of red and white duster-cloth for some 
little African boys she would never see. 

“ A Lady of Leisure.” By Ethel Sidgwick. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s. me 

Miss Sidgwick is in danger of falling a victim to a 
passion for overpolish. She is a little too elaborate 
in her methods, which tend to become monotonous. 
She neutralises her undoubted talent by her inability to 
let herself go—to be quite natural, simple and direct. 
She can write extremely well, and she has a sense of 
character. Her new novel is described as a *‘ romance 
of youth’’, and is dedicated to her mother. It has 
some good material in it, and is admirably true to life; 
but owing to Miss Sidgwick’s horror of over-emphasis 
and distrust of emotion, the story falls rather flat and 
some parts of it border on dullness. The scene is at 
Glasswell Rectory, in that lovely piece of country 
especially associated with the memory of Charles 
Dickens, where we are introduced to the rector, Arthur 
Gibbs, just as he has taken to himself a second wife, 
seven years after the decease of the first and in com- 
pliance with her farewell instructions. She had 
bestowed two daughters upon her husband, and the 
second Mrs. Gibbs brings a grown-up son with her, 
who might have been expected to appropriate one of 
them. But he falls in love with a girl named Violet 
Ashwin, indirectly related to the rector, as it appears, 
through his former marriage. Violet Ashwin is the 
most vivid character in the book. The daughter of a 
physician, she finds her conventional life tedious, and 
seeks emancipation by going into partnership with a 
dressmaker at Battersea. This part of the story is 
undoubtedly the best, and the life in Battersea is par- 
ticularly well described. But Miss Sidgwick has it in 
her to do better work when she has shaken herself free 


' from the shackles of self-consciousness. 
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LATEST BOOKS. 
Human Nature.’’ By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.1. Murray. 
. net. 


Sir Bampfylde is magnificently comprehensive in his title ; 
and the title fulfills its promise. Into this book the author has 
put his philosophy, his experience of people, his readings in 
science and history, his own hard thinking. Life from its amor- 
phous beginnings is followed in its endless variety to its latest 
expression in the modern political and economic problems of 
to-day. The originality of this book—and it is very original— 
lies less in the facts set down or explored than in their arrange- 
ment. Here we have an expression, systematic and orderly, 
of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s intellectual attitude towards life and 


towards many problems raised by the scientific natural history | 


of man. The author is not a specialist. His mind is the wider 
for that. His book is valuable as a synthetic achievement. 
It is full of ideas and suggestions for knitting into consistency 
our knowledge of the world. 


“Men and Women of the Italian Reformation.’’ By Christopher Hare. 
12s. 6d. net. Stanley Paul and Co. 

The title of Mr. Christopher Hare’s new book of Italian 
Studies will surprise the ordinary reader who has never heard of 
an Italian Reformation. Nor, in truth, was there a Reformation 
in Italy in the sense in which we apply the term to the religious 
upheaval of the sixteenth century in Transalpine States. It 
appears from this volume that the movement in Italy was 
intellectual rather than popular, and would probably have 
produced no lasting effect, even if it had been allowed to run its 
own course. It was, however, ruthlessly crushed by Popes 
Paul IV. and Pius V., although the former, as Giampetro 
Caraffa, had in his earlier days dallied with the heretical doc- 
trines. Largely the movement centred in the Court of Renée, 
Duchess of Ferrara, the daughter of Louis XII. of France, who, 
in defiance of her husband, gave sanctuary to many of the 
adherents of the new faith. But the iron hand of the newly 
established Inquisition pressed heavily upon the Reformers. 
One by one they were put to death or driven into exile, until 
finally, at the trial of Carnesecchi, one comprehensive verdict of 
heresy convicted alike the living and the dead! In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to learn that, through the acquisitiveness of 
Napoleon, Trinity College, Dublin, now possesses the original 
records of the trial—surely one of the most intimate documents 
of the Vatican. Mr. Hare has drawn a vivid portrait of the 
unfortunate Renée, but with his other characters he has been 
less successful. The Reformers were a small and closely con- 
nected circle of friends, and therefore the author has been forced 
to make use of cross references to an extent which can hardly 
fail to bewilder the reader and detract from the literary merit 
of the book. 


“ From the Thames to the Netherlands.”” By Charles Pears. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. net. 

This is the record of some pleasant wanderings made by a man 
and a boy—the author and his son—in a cutter of seven tons. 
Starting from Greenhithe, they went sailing across the North 
Sea, about the waterways of Zealand, and down the Belgian 
coast to Dunkerque. The pair seem to have enjoyed themselves 
hugely, and at least some of their pleasure is handed on to their 
readers, for Mr. Pears writes lightly and brightly, and has a sharp 
wit, full powers of observation, and some imagination as well. 


It is true that he has nothing wonderful to chronicle, but, on the © 


other hand, he chose to touch at places which the average 
Englishman knows only by name, and contented himself with 
watching Ostend in the distance. Making an unpretentious 
voyage and delighting in every detail of it, no wonder he at 
times calls our attention to trifles which can have no savour save 
in personal experience, but the book as a whole is far from 
wearisome, and it may make many wish to follow his example 
in simple travel. The volume has several sketches of merit, 
both in black and white and in colour, and Mr. Pears is, perhaps, 
even more entertaining as an artist than as a writer. 


** Our Task in Indie.”” By Bernard Lucas. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Bernard Lucas, after a quarter of a century's work in 
India, now gives his views as to Christian missions. The Church, 
in regard to its mission to India, has to choose between what may 
be described as Proselytism and Evangelism. Is the Church to 
regard its missionary enterprise in India as the proselytising of 
Hindus or the evangelisation of India? Mr. Lucas makes a 
vigorous plea for evangelisation. What is wanted in the mis- 
sionary is a sympathetic apprehension and understanding of 
Hinduism, such as will shape his method of approach and the 
character of his ministry. The attitude of the Indian Church to 
the ordinary Hindu is not that of an indigenous, but of an 
exotic and distinctly foreign, Church. If the Indian Church is 
to be one in which the religious Hindu can feel at home it must 
stand for Indian and not Western modes of thought und feeling. 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


Events have succeeded each other so rapidly since the Ides of 
March that many of the articles on the Ulster question 
in the April reviews — written, as they had to be, about a 
fortnight ago—seem already out of date. One good effect 
of this, however, is to force one to realise how much the 
situation has changed in that short space. In_ the 
Nineteenth Century two important papers—by Sir Henry Blake 
and Professor Dicey—deal mainly with the policy of exclusion: 
“ this wretched and makeshift contrivance which pretends to be 
a permanent settlement”. On the other hand Mr. W.S. Lilly 
contributes an imaginary dialogue, in which so-called Home Rule 
is looked upon as a Nemesis—a Nemesis for the crimes of the 
people—a Nemesis from which there can be no escape, even if 
it involve the dismemberment of the British Empire and the 
fall of our country for a time, perhaps for ever, from her high 
estate. Apart from these, the most striking article in the 
Nineteenth ” is Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s discussion of The 
Nature and Conditions of Peace”. Mr. Wilkinson points out 
that the condition of human life, for the State as for the individ- 
ual, involves the perpetual possibility of a choice between the 
sacrifice of life and the sacrifice of what makes life worth living ; 
from which it follows that peace cannot rationally be the object 
of policy. It is too often forgotten that growth, in any direction, 
is a fact that is not amenable to codes or systems, as the forces 
which cause it are incalculable and immeasurable. 

In the Fortnightly Review the political situation is discussed 
by “ Philalethes ”, but more important is the candid examina- 
tion by “ Custos ” of the attitude which should be adopted by 
the Unionist Party towards the Navy and Army Estimates. 
Mr. J. Ellis Barker lays stress on the importance to European 
politics of the relations between Russia and Germany, and 
directs attention to several features of the position—e.g., the 
effect of the attitude of Poland—which are often lost sightfof. 
President Wilson’s extension of the Monroe doctrine is subjected 
to severe criticism by Mr. R. J. MacHugh, the war correspondent, 
who holds that the deliberate aim and object of the * dollar 
policy ’”’, as the new interpretation is called on the other side of 
the Atlantic, is to secure the South American continent as a 
field for exploitation solely by the United States, to the exclusion 
of the European nations, who have hitherto furnished capital 
and energy for the development of its great natural wealth. 
Mr. Daniel Gorrie publishes some very interesting letters from 
Carlyle to a fellow student, John Fergusson, who assisted Edward 
Irving in his school at Kirkcaldy at the same time that Carlyle 
was schoolmaster there. 

By far the most important article in the National Review is 
that on * The True Doctrine of National Defence”, in which 
Earl Percy insists on the necessity for this country of an Army 
capable of affecting the issue on the Continent in the event of 
a European war. He points out that in every war fought 
between an island Power and a continental enemy it has been 
found necessary for the islanders to defeat their enemy on his 
own ground. Therefore, both a navy and an army are indis- 
pensable to gain a victory ; but it is the army which strikes the 
decisive blow, and it is the navy which enables it to strike it, 
first by defeating the enemy at sea and blockading him in his 
harbours and then by keeping the sea open for the reinforcements, 
supplies, and other requirements of the army. Sir Edward 
Cook has an interesting paper on “The Art of Biography ”’, and 
in the “ Episodes of the Month ” Mr. Maxse gives a full account 
of the Army crisis, with his usual vigorous comment. 

Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett’s article on * The Fortunes of 
Home Rule and Ulster ” in the Contemporary Review shows only 
too clearly the early date at which it was written. It upholds 
the provisions of the Bill in temperate fashion, and is evidently 
animated by a real belief in a genuine reconciliation after the six 
years of exclusion—though the writer himself would like to see 
the time-limit done away with. Mr. H. J. Poutsma, one of the 
nine Labour Leaders deported from South Africa, gives his 
version of the occurrences which led up to the coup, and accuses 
Mr. Smuts of having banished him for no other reason than that 
he was his political opponent. Other articles worthy of attention 
are Mr. A. MacCallum Scott’s exposition of the ideas of the 
“ Suicide Club” ; an appreciation of the character and influence 
of the work of the late Dr. Driver, by the Rev. Dr. G. Buchanan 
Gray ; and Mr. Lewis R. Freeman’s description of the present- 
day economic conditions of the Dutch East Indies. 

In the British Review the policy of exclusion is vigorously 
condemned by Lord Dunraven, to whom “the time limit is a 
fraud” and “the partition of Ireland abhorrent”. ‘‘ The 
exclusion scheme ’, he concludes, “‘ is a futile attempt to escape 
from a question of immediate difficulty by creating one of greater 
difficulties in the near future.’ A long article, in French, by 
M. Paul Parsy, gives a good idea of the French political groups 
and tendencies as they are now on the eve of the general elections, 
which take place on April 26 ; and “ Things as seen by a sailor ” 
contains many unpalatable truths which the nation with the 
greatest mercantile marine in the world is content to ignore. 
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The Cornhill opens with a poem by the Poet Laureate and closes | 


with a hitherto unpublished one by Robert Browning. Between 
these poles lies the varied excellence which is expected of the 
magazine. 
well-deserved tribute to the charms of Bath: “a real—almost 
the only Garden City’. What other English city has at its gates 
such a bit of Italy as Prior Park? Some leaves from the note- 
books of ‘* Lanoe Faleoner”’ give a vivid impression of the fine 
mind of Miss Hawker, and there is a pleasant character sketch of 
an Irish “ gineral man” by the Hon. Alexis Roche. Very appro- 
priately, too, Sir Henry Lucy’s apparently inexhaustible remini- 
scences deal with the first Home Rule Bill. 
The most vigorous thing in Blackwood is the comment in 
** Musings without Method ” on the complacency of England in 
regard to the murder of Mr. Benton in Mexico and on the new 
ee of the Monroe doctrine which it has brought to 
ight. 
of Don Pacifico is recalled in pleasant contrast to the supineness 
of the present Government. Professor Oman contributes a 
sketch of Arthur Thistlewood, the inspirer of the Cato Street 
conspiracy, and Mr. Douglas G. Browne has put together the 
first really autlentic and connected account of the wonderful 
story of the wreck of H.M.S. Tyger on the Dry Tortugas in 1741. 
There is a short story by Mr. John Buchan, and Mr. Neil Munro’s 


Mr. Frederic Harrison deserts controversy to pay a | 


Sixteenth Century (Raphael Holinshed); The — Mail 
Coach (Thomas de Quincey). Blackie. 10d. each. 


Books. 


_ The Shorter Aeneid (Selected and Arranged with Brief Notes by 


_ Junior Regional Geography—Asia (J. B. eens. 


Lord Palmerston’s attitude, sixty years ago, in the case | 


_ Warwickshire (J. Charles Cox). 


novel, “* The New Road ”, is nearing its end. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 
Consols 
Day-to-day 23% 13% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ° 13% 1% 
Jan. 29, 1914. Oct. 17, 1912. 
Bank Rate 3 per cent. 5 per cent. 


General Settlement April 8. 
Consols Settlement May 6. 


SPITE the extreme uncertainty which pervades 
the political situation, the Stock Exchange has 


D* 


professed to see something less acute in the Ulster | 


ike during the past few days. Politics have domi- 
nated the position of the market for such a long time 
that it is difficult to regard any other factor as being 
at the moment of primary consequence, so that the 
unexpected improvement in market securities ex- 
perienced during the week must be attributed chiefly 
to a more hopeful outlook, though doubtless monetary 
considerations are also at the root of the better 
tendency. 

The Imperial Bank of Russia has reduced its rates 
of discount by one-half per cent. during the week, and 


dent feeling to the Paris Bourse. Another important 
factor which will have the effect of removing a good 
deal of market apprehension is the attention being paid 
to the financial requirements of Brazil. The 
£20,000,000 Brazilian Government loan is not likely 


during the week to cali for special comment, but most 
of the quotations of the leading lines show an apprecia- 
tion of from 1 to 2 points since last week, North- 
Westerns, Great Westerns, and North-Easterns being 
the most prominent features. 

American securities have fluctuated a good deal, and 
there is only a narrow difference in values compared 
with last week’s quotations. Missouri Pacifics have 
been a good feature on the rumour that the Standard 
Oil interests are endeavouring to secure control of that 
line, but generally there appears to be little prospect 
of steadiness in the American department until the 
vexed question of ‘‘ freight rates’’ is settled by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission. 

The existing depression in Brazilian money circles 
naturally created an element of uncertainty concerning 
the dividend of the Central Argentine Co.; but the 
directors have been able to declare an interim payment 
on the usual basis of 5 per cent. per annum, and Argen- 
tine stocks have been a good feature in consequence, 
Central Argentine stock having advanced to 106. 

The Buenos Ayres Western declaration at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum was also satisfactory in view 


_of the fact that the traffic returns for the past six 


months showed a decrease of £166,000. The stock 
has advanced to 116}. 

The better French financial conditions have resulted 
in Paris having been an extensive purchaser during the 


, : | week in the Foreign bond market, and a sensible im- 
this has had the effect of imparting a much more confi- | 


| premium of 13; 


to make its appearance for some time yet, but a small | 


loan has been raised by French houses for Brazil’s 


immediate requirements, and there is every evidence | 


that the London Stock Exchange will not in the near 
future have to contend against those Brazilian in- 
fluences which have been a perpetual source of anxiety 
to the markets here. 


provement has taken place in many of the new scrip 
issues. The most recent Belgian issue shows a 
Riga Scrip 1 premium; and the latest 
Greek issue is quoted at a half premium, whilst the 
last Brazilian loan is quoted at a half above the recent 

making-up ”’ price. 

Mining shares have participated in the appreciation 
resulting from the Continental improvement, and as 
soon as public confidence can be restored by a more 
certain political situation, a period of speculative 
activity will be experienced. There is still a great 


_ searcity of shares in many directions, Gold Fields having 


| recovered to 21 on “‘ bear 


Given a continuance of these favourable Continental | 


conditions, there is no likelihood of the London 
market’s position being impaired, and in ail pro- 
bability the Bank of England directors will make a 
reduction of a half per cent. in the discount rate on 
Thursday next. 

The principal new issue of the week was the Queens- 
land loan of £-2,000,000 in Four per Cents. at £99. The 
Greek loan of £:1,687,250 in Five per Cent. Bonds at 

2} per cent. met with fair response from investors, and 


covering operations, and 
most of the leading Rand issues would rapidly respond 


| to the least sign of outside support. 


there was a moderate inquiry for the British Columbian | 
_ pany, the present quotation of 1% should prove attrac- 


loan of 41,500,000 44 per cent. stock at £99 per cent., 
the underwriters having had to take about half of 
the issue. 


The Ceylon loan of £1,000,000 in 4 per cent. In- | 


scribed Stock at £99 per cent. also met with much 
better response than many similar recent issues which 
were equally attractive. 

Other flotations include a City of Singapore issue of 
Four per Cent. Sterling Debenture stock, redeemable at 
par in 1963. Investors will obtain a ‘yield of about 
43 per cent. at the issue price of g2. 

In all probability a new short-term Austrian loan will 
make its appearance here next week. 
Four and a-Half per Cents., 
well under par and the redemption i is to be made by 
annual drawings, the stock will probably appeal to 
public investors. 

Investment in existing gilt-edged securities has ex- 
panded considerably during the week, in sympathy 
with the favourable money outlook and the better hopes 
for the Ulster question. At the moment Consols are 
only a fraction under the highest point of 763, touched 
earlier in the week. 

The Exchequer surplus for the past financial year is 
certainly a “‘ bull’’ point, and if the Bank of England 
reduces its discount-rate to 2} per cent. on Thursday 
next, a further appreciation of securities seems to be 
probable. 

Little has o 


curred in the Home Railway market 


The issue is in | 
and as the issue price is | 


The Consolidated Langlaate Mining Co. has enjoyed 
a good measure of success during the past year. Com- 
pared with the previous year, working costs were 
reduced by nearly 1s. 6d. per ton, and the gross profits 
realised showed an improvement of £128,394, enabling 
the directors to declare a dividend of 10 per cent. 
There is a free market for these shares upon the Stock 
Exchange, and, judging by the progression of develop- 
ments and the extensive ore reserves held by the com- 


tive to operators. 

The report of the Government Gold Mining Areas 
(Modderfontein) Consolidated, Limited, for the past 
year is hardly so satisfactory as could be desired. 
The two southern shafts reached the reef during the 
year, but in both cases the reef was deeper than had 
been anticipated, and a considerable amount of water 
was encountered. In the Northern Section develop- 
ments have been much more satisfactory, however, 
559,500 tons of ore having been worked, giving an 
average value of 66 dwts., and a reduction plant 
capable of treating 50,000 tons per month has been 
ordered. 

Industrial issues have been comparatively steady 
during the week, but Argentine Iron and Steel Co. 
shares were heavily sold on a particularly discouraging 
report. 

Vickers, Ltd., have experienced a successful year, 
and in addition to the interim dividends and the balance 
dividends now paid upon the Preferred stock and Pre- 
ference shares, the directors declare a final dividend of 
1s. 6d. per share on the Ordinary shares, making 123 
per cent. for the year. 

Rubber shares are lifeless, but Oil shares are drawing 
a good deal of support, and North Caucasians have 
been a strong feature at 46s. od., it being assumed 


that this company is earning from 40 to 50 per cent. 
_ upon its capital. 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“‘would be one which based life” 
“‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“‘bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
**case of Mutual Associations, some” 
‘* periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“the right to participate in Surplus.” 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed £15,000,000 


ESTABD. 
1837. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3, Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Business Transacted :— 


Whole Life, with and without profits. 
with and without profits. 
me Se in combination with Life Assurance. 


PREMIUM RATES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF INSURERS. 
Total Funds nee ove £3,500,000 


The Britannic has openings for energetic Agents in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A., 
Seeretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


| 


_ANNUITIES, 


FUNDS REVENUE 
£21,500,000 £2,400,000 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
BONUS DECLARATION 


The Directors have resolved to 
declare a Compound Bonus for the 
Five Years 1909-13 at the rate of 


COMPOUND 


This high rate has been 
maintained for 40 years. 
Applications for Profit Policies should be made to the 
HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary, 

LONDON OFFICES : 
28, Cornhill, E.C., and 5,- Waterloo Place, S.W. 


34/- 


SUN LIFE 


LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
With or Without Medical Examination. 


SINKING FUNDS. 
“SCLENTIFIC SAVING,” 


post free on application to the 


| GENERAL MANAGER, 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


“Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500, 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484, 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Cuter Orrice : ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000 


THE “DESIRABLE ” POLICY 
FOR MOTORISTS 


is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners of 


HIGH-CLASS CARS 
who are invited to obtain particulars from the 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 
Assurance Association, Limited, 

66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - 


Fire, 
Consequential Loss Following Fire, 


FIRE Personal Accident and 
Workmen’s Compensa 
OFFICE, Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lilt, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Piate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


flected on the terms, The of thie 
Smee office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Secretary. 


FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 


- £100,000,000 . 


OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 
ArT COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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INSURANCE. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE AND GENERAL. 


N years when quinquennial profits are divided most | 
offices experience great difficulty in maintaining © 


the usual output of new life policies, and compared 
with the results obtained inthe preceding period, when 
both the indoor and outdoor staffs naturally work at 
high pressure, a more or less serious falling off is 
almost certain to be shown. For this reason 
no special attention need be paid to the some- 


what disappointing return made by the agents | 


of the London and Lancashire Life and General 
Assurance Association, who had been most success- 
ful in 1912, when the office windows were being 
dressed. To appreciate the character of the work per- 
formed by them last year it is necessary to compare the 
current return with the one made five years ago, when 
similar conditions existed. In 1908 the gross sum 
assured was £577,412 under 1,214 policies, whereas in 
1913 a net sum of £783,124 was assured and 1,707 
policies were completed. These comparisons show that 
ihe company’s connections have continued to expand at 
a considerable rate, and it may be added that the 
growth of the new premium income between those 
years Was commensurately important. 

Owing to the Association having acquired the busi- 
ness of the Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Company 
in 1g12, and also the undertaking and assets of the 
\Velsh Insurance Corporation, Ltd., it is not at all 
easy to note the changes that have occurred in its own 
connections, but it seems fairly certain that the popu- 
larity of the company both at home and abroad has 
steadily increased, and is still increasing. Last year 
there was a slight set-back in the case of the life 
account, as the total premiums amounted to £414,773, 
and compared with 4,416,379 in 1912, when the latest 
valuation period terminated. This trivial decrease 
arose, no doubt, from the diminished volume of new 
business transacted, but, on the other hand, additional 
resources were accumulated, the total of the life assur- 
ance fund rising from £3,669,525 to £3,807,136, and 
the net interest earnings from £148,608 to £151,308, 
while a somewhat larger sum was received as con- 
sideration for annuities granted. It would probabiy 
be generally true were it to be stated that the London 
and Lancashire merely marked time in its life depart- 
ment last year. Rather disappointing bonuses had 


just been declared, and a vigorous effort made to | 
obtain patronage might not have produced sufficient | 


results; especially as several old and most important 
offices were completing their valuation periods and 
largely increasing their normal expenditure on new 
business. 

Whenever this happens the claims of less widely- 
known offices are certain to be overlooked to some 
extent, and their managements unquestionably act 
wisely when they adopt a waiting policy. It looks, 
indeed, as if last year the management of the London 
and Lancashire was mostly concerned with the exten- 
sion of operations in other directions, as the accounts 
show that the fire premiums increased from £18,711 
to £22,887, the accident premiums from £22,544 to 
4#:25,733, and the general premiums from £41,910 to 
£45,980, while the amount of the employers’ liability 
premiums remained practically unchanged. — Collec- 
tively these departments now produce a very consider- 
able revenue, and they will probably pay well in time, 
as in most cases the claim ratio is already moderate 
and profits are being made. Last year’s ratios in the 
fire, accident, employers’ liability, and general depart- 
ments were 52°2, 43°6, 43°7, and 56°6 per cent. respec- 
tively, and were distinctly favourable in view of the 
brief duration of these departments. Allowance must 
of course be made for increased unexpired risk, due to 
the additional premium income raised, but even then 
the experience is found to be satisfactory except in the 
case of the general department, which again caused a 
small loss. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat ina partially 
predigested form. Madein a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- per tin. 


\ The Best Nightcap. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 


WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


| For Lawns, Tennis Courts, etc. 


BARR’S STANDARD MIXTURE 

Suitable for} Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, etc., containing 

neither clover nor coarse grasses. 1 lb. 1/10. 10 Ibs. 17/6. 20 lbs. 34/-. 
BARR’S LAWN PHYTOBROMA 


The best Manure for all Grass Lands and the most economical. Percwt., 21/-; 


56 Ibs., 12/6; 28 Ibs., 7/6; 14 lbs., 4/6; 7 lbs, 2/6. For Hints on Making 
and the Management of Lawns, and particulars of Lawn Phytobroma, see 
BARR'S LAWN GRASS CIRCULAR, free. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


and kindred ailments. 


Cuts short attacks of 
Always ask spasus. HYSTERIA, Acts like a 


for a and paLpiraTion. Charm In 
“Dr. COLLIS A true Palliative in DIARRHEA, 
NEURALGIA, 
BROWNE.” § cour. rooruacue CHOLERA and 
RHEUMATISM. DYSENTERY. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
fa 


One Year... coo E20 
Half Year ... mm wo os 
Quarter Year 


| 
DIET 
ALLEN HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 
‘a 
sow Barr’s | on | 
ure Lawn Grasses 
r C Th. 
J.Collis Browr 
CHIORODYN 
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“You simply dip it 
into any ink this 
way | 


“ Then press down the rod, and 
the Onoto fills itself in a flash. 
And it is full—full of ink, not 
part ink and part air. Anywhere 
that there is ink, your Onoto isa 
fountain pen—not a ‘ forlorn hope ! 
No need to hunt for a filler. 


“And no fear of leakage. A 
turn of the Onoto ‘head’ renders 
the Onoto a sealed tube. 


“ Furthermore, by turning this same 
‘head’ one can regulate the flow of ink 
exactly as desired for the work in hand. 
Consequently the Onoto never blots. 

“The makers guarantee it to last a 
lifetime. If it ever goes wrong they 
immediately put it right free of charge.” 


The Self-filling 

Safety Fountain n Price 10/6 and d upwards ¢ of all Stationers, Jewellers, and 
Stores. Booklet noto Pen free on en 
to THOMAS DE CO., Ltd., 492, Bunhitt 


Row, London, E. red 


| 
| 
Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. J 


Mail & Passenger Services. 7 y 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to F 
ALL EASTERN PORTS, 


Pe«O Pleasure Cruises. 


From LONDON (*Calling at LEITH) 
By 8.8. “EGYPT,” 8,000 tons, 11,000 H.P. 
4 DALMATIA, VENICE, SICILY, &. ... | Apl. 28—30 Days | 25 Gns. 
By 8.8. “MANTUA,” 11,500 tons, 15,000 H.P. 
B. THE AZORES, MADEIRA, LISBON, &c.|May 16—24 Days| 20 Gns. 


Yj 
Easter Touring at its Best 7 


—to be free to choose your route undeterred JY 
by hills however steep—to travel the worst YY 


0. sFORWEGLAY Jan. 18-18 Days| 19 @ns. 
FIORDS Jun. 80-18 Days| 18 
SWEDEN, 20 Gns. know thi: an 
@. CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, SALONIOA ...| Sept. 5—80 Days| 25 Gns. : 


unusual respect for speed decrees can limit Yy 
the daily sequence of enjoyable miles. Y 


12h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., 20-40 h.p., and 
25-80 h.p. Models. Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT Ltd. 


> For Programme and Plans of the Ships apply as below. ¢ ; 
P & O Offices {Ses fond | London. 


SOUTH & 


CASTLE 
LINE. MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 


For further information apply to the Head aa an neon eh Street, London. 
West End Agency: THOS. COOK & Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


EASTER LONDON To ANTWERP, 
BY 
UNION-CASTLE Reaucea rare GP 
WY, 


KUM 


TRAN 
pay 
TATRAL | 
ALD Yj | 
GY 
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EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


April, 1914 


Episodes of the Month 
The True Doctrine of National 


Defence By EARL PERCY 


The House of Lords and Party 


Honours By FABRICIUS 


The Free Traders in 1914 


By CAPTAIN TRYON, M.P. 


The Eclipse of Ananias 


By A SIMPLE TORY 


The Art of Biography 


By SIR EDWARD COOK 


Some Little Known Facts About 


Bugs By HAROLD RUSSELL 


American Affairs 


By A. MAURICE LOW 


Portugal and the Republic 


By AUBREY F. G. BELL 


9 
Paper ” Audiences 
By PHILIP E. HUBBARD 


Poor Men’s Law 


By THE HON. ROBERT PALMER 


Greater Britain : Canada, India 


Correspondence: The Dead 
Hand of Federalism 


By FRANCIS W. GREY, D.LITT. 


Price 2/6 net. 
:: ON SALE AT ALL :: 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


23 RYDER ST., ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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A book in great demand 


NOTED 


MURDER MYSTERIES 


By PHILIP CURTIN. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Each is an enthralling drama in itself, told with 
admirable conciseness and very considerable power . . . 


a book of quite exceptional interest."—The Globe. 


Will hold more firmly than the latest novel.” — 
Sheffield Daily Independent. 


“Mr. Philip Curtin may be congratulated upon a 
thoroughly interesting book, the material of which has 
been well selected and treated skilfully..-—The Field. 


_ Order this intensely interesting book 
from your Bookseller or Library. 


| London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


NOW READY APRIL ISSUE OF 


One Shilling. 


Financial Review of | 
Reviews 


SPECIAL ARTICLES : 


THE MEXICAN CRISIS. 


By Dr. R. de Zayas Enriquez 
(By Command of General Huerta, President of Mexico.) 


The Fight for London Traffic. By ArNotD WriGurT. 
The Railway Labour Problem. By T. Goon. 
Panama Canal as a Commercial Proposition. By Henry A. 
A Wart, M.P., and T. Hynes, LL.B. 
Statistical Record of 5,000 Stock Exchange Securities. 


PuBLISHER: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 


THE BOOK -sapritno. 
MONTHLY 64. 


Chief Contents include— 
UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 
A List From the Great Library of Nowhere.—By 
Thomas Burke. 
THE SOLDIER OF FICTION. 
A Review of Fighting Men as they are Done in Print. 
—By Reginald F. Healy. 
A LONDON LETTER. 
The Modern Woman in the English-Written Novel.— 
By James Milne. 
A SCOTS BOOKMAN. 
A Striking Example of the Bookselling Influence in 
Letters.—By Robert Cochrane. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
| On What's in a “ame and Over-Sea Libraries. 


CASSELL & CO. LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
| & 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
| Telephone : Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


| APRIL CATALOGUE JUST OUT. 
This New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders contains many Excellent Books 
' now offered at Reduced Prices for the First 
| WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 
All books are in new condition published. No second-hand 
Rept. 


2,000 COPIES. | 
— 
| 
= 
| 
|| 
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\ Messrs. Longmans and Co.'s List. 


‘* Here » is a book which not only every airman and 
every one interested in aviation, but all thinking 
Englishmen should read.’’—Daily Graphic. 


FLYING: 


SOME PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES. 
By GUSTAV HAMEL 
and CHARLES E. TURNER. 


With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“*A book which should do much to alter radically the 
public attitude of apathy towards flying. . . . This 
fascinating book.'’—Daily Mail. 

** The book will attract all intelligent minds in which the 
art of aviation creates any stimulating interest. . 

I tis altogether a a most engrossing b book.’ '—Pall Mall Ge Gazette. 


CUSTOMARY ACRES AND ) THEIR HISTORI- 
CAL IMPORTANCE. Bythe late FREDERIC 
SEEBOHM, Hon. LL.D. (Ed.), Author of “ The 
_ English Village Community.” 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MY HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS, with 
Notes on Sport and Natural History. 
By ALFRED ERSKINE GATHORNE- 
HARDY. With Illustrations by G. E. Lodge, Sir 
Frank Lockwood, and from Photographs, &c. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


“Itisa gem that commands attention from its first sentence 
toits lust word, and it is uniquely illustrated.'’"—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“A volume which will give pleasure to many a sports- 
man-naturalist.” "—Illustrate d Sporting and Dra matic News. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE ILIAD; an 
Essay on a Numerical Law in its Struc. 
ture. By AUSTIN SMYTH, M.A., Librarian of the 
House of Commons. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

** This book has a substantial value in being the applica- 
tion of a fresh mind to the Iliad upon new lines ; and that 
mind is the mind of one who really understands and 


abpreciates Homer.''—The Times. 

MEN AND MATTERS. 
By WILFRID WARD, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Contents: Dis- 
raeli—Lord Cromer on Disraeli—George Wyndham—Mr. 


Chesterton among the Prophets—John Stuart Mill—Tennyson at 

Freshwater—and other Studies. 

** They constitute aremarkable gallery of figures treated 
by a master hand.’'—Observer. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF EUROPE: A Study 
of the European Alliance, ge 1823, as an Experiment in 
the International Organization of Peace. Lectures delivered 
at Oxford, Trinity Term, 1913. By WALTER ALISON 
PHILLIPS, M.A.  8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS OF 
CANON SHEEHAN’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each volume. 


THE BLINDNESS OF ISHEEN 

DR. GRAY THE QUEEN'S 
LUKE DELMEGE FILLET 
GLENANAAR | MIRIAM LUCAS 


“ Unquestionably Canon Sheehan ranks as one of the fore- 
most in the list of modern Irish writers. As a novelist he 
was in the very front rank. There is in all his works a 
kindly tone, a twinkle of quict, smiling, tolerant humour 
that even in his deepest studies peeps out and reflects be- 
nignly the beautiful, calm, sweet personality behind the 
pen."’—Irish Independent. 


WAYSIDE NEIGHBOURS. 
A companion volume to ‘“* Wayside Lamps.” By the author of 
“ Especially William, Bishop of Gibraltar, and Mary, his Wife.’’ 
Feap., 2s. 6d. net. 
*," True Storics of Army Life. 


THE SELF-LIMITATION OF THE WORD OF 


GOD. By FORBES ROBINSON, M.A. Edited by 
CHARLES H. ROBINSON, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MONOGRAPHS ON INORGANIC AND PHYS. 


ICAL CHEMISTRY. = Edited by ALEXANDER 
FINDLAY, D.Sc. 

Intermetallic Compounds. 
By CECIL H. DESCH, D.Sc. With 17 Figures. 8vo, 3s. net. 


The Viscosity of Liquids. 
By ALBERT ERNEST DUNSTAN, D.Sc. (Lond.), and 
FERDINAND BERNARD THOLE, B.Sc. (Lond.). 8vo, 


3s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 39, Paternoster. Row, London, Ec. 


| 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Notes of a Son and Brother. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Patt Matt Gazetre.—" Here, as in the case of his mother and hiS 
brothers, more especially the late Professor William James, the Prag- 
matist, it is impossible by citation or paraphrase to convey the deliberate 
amplitude of the portrait-estimates this book contains. Time after time 
we see the canvas shaping for the pencil, and then exchanged for a new 
one, until, after several pages, the point goes home, and anether master- 
piece is added to the author's gallery of characters."’ 


The Life of Rt. Hon. John 
Edward Ellis, M.P. by artHur 


TILNEY BASSETT. Witha Preface by VISCOUNT 
BRYCE, O.M., and Portraits. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Eastern Libyans. An 


Essay. By ORIC BATES, B.A. F.RGS., 
late of the Nubian Archzological Survey. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 4to. 42s. net. 


THIRD EDITION OF PART IV. 


The Golden Bough. A Study 
in Magic and Religion. 5, 


J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 


Part IV. AvDonis, ATTIS, OsiRIs. 2 vols. Third 
Edition. 20s. net. (Tuesday. 
Vol. XII. Final Volume. General Index to the whole 
work. (Shortly. 


SECOND IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Indian Nationalism: an Inde- 
pendent Estimate. By EDWYN 
BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Trutu.—" This book will no doubt be widely read, both by Indians 
and by Englishmen interested in the country. It cannot be too widely 
read by both classes. The elements of the problem are impartially put 
before the reader.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 


| FOR OVER EIGHTY YEARS 


THE LEADING LITERARY JOURNAL. 


| 
| 


Every Friday 


THE ATHENZUM 


The Current Issue (April 4) includes among 
its contents a Leading Article entitled 


A BOOK FAIR FOR LONDON 


and Reviews of the following :— 


THE LEDGER-BOOK OF VALE ROYAL ABBEY 
DR. JESSOP’S LAST ESSAYS 
LECTURES ON DRYDEN 
SHAFTESBURY'S SECOND CHARACTERS 
SIR CHARLES TUPPER’S RECOLLECTIONS 
THE LAND OF OPEN DOORS 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
VIZETELLY’S DAYS OF ADVENTURE 
FOLK-BALLADS OF SOUTHERN EUROPE 

and Many Others. 


Special attention will be devoted in next week's issue (which 
will be published on Wednesday) to Theological Literature. 


Specimen Copy on Application. 


Sixpence 
THE ATHEN#UM Office, 11 BREAM’s BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


THE 


Saturday Review 


gq From its foundation in 1855, the SATURDAY REVIEW 
has been noted for the vigour of its comments on 
POLITICS and AFFAIRS of the DAY and for the 
brilliance and independence of its criticism of LITERA- 


TURE, MUSIC, ART and the DRAMA. 


@-For the serious and intellectual public it is by far the 
most complete REVIEW OF THE WEEK as its Notes 
and Leading Articles deal not only with all the late news 
and Parliamentary Debates of Thursday, but also with the 
main events of Friday. 


SIGNED ARTICLES of general interest by WRITERS 
OF THE FIRST RANK also form a special feature of 
each issue, among those who have contributed since the 
beginning of this year being:— 


Lord Roberts Mr. Thomas Hardy 
Mr. Max Beerbohm Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray Mr. A. D. Godley 

Mr. Harold Begbie Mr. Maurice Baring 
Mr. H. Fielding-Hall Dr: J. Holland Rose 
Mr. Granville Barker Mr. Lionel Cust 

Sir Mark Sykes, M.P. Mr. Gilbert Cannan 


EVERY SATURDAY. : : SIXPENCE. 


— 
| 
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4 April 1914. 


THE 


LEANING SPIRE 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR 


Being the short stories printed chiefly in the 
“Saturday Review,” 1909-1913 


“It is as a master of the short story that he rises 
above his fellows. In a rare way he combines the 
qualities of point and delicacy.”—Standard. 


“A caustic humour and a grim sense of futility are 
in many of them; others have a gentle pity and a 
fervent love of the beautiful and the natural. They 
all show a fine appreciation of and conversance with 
literary form.”—Morning Leader. 


“ The writer gives to each that subtle touch of genius 
that makes one wonder how such simply told narratives 
are so full of interest.”—The Englishman (Calcutta). 


“It is many years since I read a collection of short 
stories with so exquisite a charm.” 
Everybody's Weekly. 


Westminster Gazette. a 


“His stories stamp him as a deep and powerful 
thinker.”—Daily Chronicle. 


RE-ISSUED BY THE AUTHOR 
34 Cheyne Court, Chelsea 


lll! 


Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Copies can also be obtained as follows :-— 


AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: 
E. A. Gotz, Library. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst Place de Meir; J. Mert 5 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barre. MARSEILLES: Mme. 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. NTE 
CARLO: Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 

Place Masséna; Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: 
¥. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Lanegan 
14 rue Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques an 
Railway Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 


Bains. 

GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE: F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT: 
. Vaternahm, HAMBURG: 
. W. Basedow, 19/21 Brodschrangen. OMBURG: F. 
chick, Library. HEIDELBERG: Ruhlmann, 9 
Leopoldstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
strasse. STUTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 
bahnhof. 

ITALY. 


FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. 


Spagna. TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA: Louis Berge, 7 Rambla 
LISBON : A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 
BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse; Festersen 
& Cie., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: Gustav Frey, 
Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue _Pecolat. 
LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg. 
A. Gebhardt i Beery. MONTREUX: C. B. Faist, 
Library. ST. MORITZBAD: C. B. Faist, Library 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
HALLs OF RESIDENCE. 


Wantage Hall (Men). St. Andrew’s Hall (Women). 
St. Patrick’s Hall (Men). Wessex Hall (Women). 
St. George’s Hostel (Women). 


The College provides courses in’ Letters, Science, Agriculture, 
Dairying, Horticulture, Fine Art, Handicrafts, Music, Commerce, 
and Domestic and other Technical Subjects. Students are pre- 
pared for London University Degrees and for College and other 
Diplomas and Certificates. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, AGRICULTURE, AND MUSIC. 

An Examination for one Major Open Scholarship in Science, of 
£69 per annum (open to men and women), two Wantage Scholar- 
ships in Arts, Science, or Agriculture, each of £40 per annum 
(open to men), and one St. Andrew’s Hall Scholarship in Arts or 
Science, of £40 per annum (open to women), will be held at the 
Coilege on May 26th to May 2oth, 1914. Also one Minor Open 
Scholarship (open to men and women), entitling to remission of 
tuition fees (£20 per annum for Arts, £24 per annum for Science 
or Agriculture), will be offered for competition at the same 
examination. The foregoing Scholarships are tenable at the 
College for two years from October, 1914, with possible extension 
for a third year. Candidates must pass before September, 1914, 
the London Matriculation Examination or an examination exempt- 
ing therefrom, and must be prepared to read for a London Degree 
in Arts, Science, or Agriculture. Entries must be sent in by May 
5th, 1914. 

An Examination for two Scholarships in Music, each of the 
value of about £26 per annum, tenable at the College for one, two, 


' or three years, will be held at the College on July 2nd, ror4. 
' The Scholarships are open to men and women. Candidates must 


“So near to the thing that is all nature.” = | 


NAPLES: Detken & © 
Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di — READ 


Estudios. | 


LUCERNE: | 


offer Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, or Organ as 
a principal subject. Entries must be sent in by June 18th, 1914. 

Further particulars of the above and of other Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, and prospectuses of the College, may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University College, Reading. 


Francis H. WRIGHT, Registrar. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 9th, 10th, 11th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £60 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
Also Army 


Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


Aa 4a 


in H. 


preference for boys born, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all  5<bolarships and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 


ExeEcutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FaMILy JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, Musicat INsTRUMENTs, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESsRs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, wW., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. - 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.c. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hote! Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


“ MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 
for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 
Published on the 7th of each month, at 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, s.wW. 
PRICE 1d. 
Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 
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VICKERS, LTD. 


Mr. Atsert Vickers, presiding at the Company’s annual gencral 
meeting, held at Sheffield, on Friday, the 27th ultimo, said : 
When I had the pleasure of meeting you last year I stated 
that I saw no reason to expect that the year 1913 would show less 
favourable results than its predecessor. As a matter of fact, it has 
proved the record year of the Vickers Company. The highest profit 
level reached previously was in 1996,- when the figure was £879,905, and 
the past year out-topped that by £32,091. We are very happy to congratu- 
late you on so agreeable a fact. We are glad also to remind you that 
that fact in itself forms a more effective reply than any words could 
provide as to the wisdom of the increase of the company’s capital 
agreed to at the last general meeting. The company only had the full 
advantage of that increase for about six months of the year, while the 
net earnings increased by some £40,000, or at the approximate rate of 
£80,000 per annum. You wil] thus agree that when we said last year 
that the position was perfectly sound and satisfactory, since additional 
expenditure meant additional profit-earning capacity, we were merely 
stating a fact that has now become self-evident. If you will kindly 
look at the balance-sheet, you will perceive that we restored on the asset 
<ide the item marked “‘ marketable securities,” which has not figured in 
the accounts for the last few years. We have thought it desirable to do 
this, in response to observations made at the last general meeting, in 
order that there may be no false impression in your minds as to the 
actual increase of our interests in subsidiary and connected companies. 
When we deem desirable, possibly when the markets have recovered from 
the depression in which it is no wonder that they are at present plunged, 
we can realise the securities in question. This fact is concealed when 
they are lumped together with the item “interests in subsidiary and 
connected companies,” a system, moreover, which unduly swells the last- 
mentioned item. The income earned by these marketable securities is 
highly satisfactory and, as the auditors inform you, they are taken in 
the balance-sheet at a lower aggregate value than their market value. 
As to the subsidiary and connected companies themselves, you need have 
no doubts whatever in your minds that they form, as a group, an exceed- 
ingly valuable asset in the company’s business—an asset, indeed, of 
distinctly higher value than the figure at which it stands. I said last 
year, and repeat it now, that it is highly undesirable—indeed, it is quite 
out of the question—that we should fall in with a wish then expressed 
that a full list with all particulars should be furnished of the com- 
panies forming that asset. But, for your enlightenment, we desire to 
inform you that the value of the subsidiary and connected companies to 
the parent company should be judged from two points of view: First, 
from that of the returns which the company received from them in the 
form of actual dividends ; and secondly, from that of the accession to 
the company’s busiaess which they bring in large orders for execution 
in our own home factories. As to the first of these two points, you must 
understand that a large proportion—in fact, considerably more than 
one-fifth of the whole amount stated in the balance-sheet—has been 
expended in the establishment of enterprises which have not yet reached, 
and may not for some little time reach, their actual period of earning 
dividends, some not even the producing stage. An important amount is 
also included for the Isle of Walney Estates Company, which was formed 
without any expectation that it could ever be made to produce dividends, 
but which was an indispensable adjunct to the Barrow works owing to 
the lack of sufficient housing accommodation for the workmen employea 
at those works. About 1,000 houses have been built, to which the name 
of Vickers Town has been attached. The items just mentioned formed 
together over one-quarter of the interests in subsidiary and connected 
companies, stated in the balance-sheet (the figure is £1,273,000), and in 
spite of their present non-productive condition those interests earn an 
aggregate dividend of over 7 per cent. If we were to leave out the 
enterprises to which I have alluded above as being in a non-productive 
condition, the remaining securities—namely, £2,752,500—yield over 10 per 
ceat. We entertain no doubts as to the success of these enterprises when 
the production period is reached, while the fact that it has been reached 


will in all probability enable us to notably decrease the amount at 
which the asset I have just been discussing stands in the company’s 
balance-sheet. It will probably be a point of considerable interest for 
you to learn that of the total amount covered by this item in the 


balance-sheet nearly three-fifths, or about 42,400,000 are embarked in 
y be called peace manutactures as distinct from war manu- 
such, for instance, as the Wolseley Tool and Motor-Car Co. 
Statements are often made that we develop the business solely on lines 
f war material, and that this is the only food upon which we live. The 
figure just given you will show you that this is by no means the case. 
Moreover, we, of course, continue to maintain the large volume of peace 
work in our own home factories. As to the second point—namely, the 
i of business brought by the action of subsidiary and connected 
I even those not yet producing, to our home factories—that 
is a proposition which I think needs no demonstration, and I need only 
tell you that a very large volume of work has come to us through these 
various sources to the great advantage of the company. Indeed, several 
f the large undertakings which pay no dividends at all procure us 
such large orders for our own works that they are already at least as 
profitable as the dividend-paying ones. It is not, I hope, on this occasion 
a matter of disappointment to any shareholder that we are not proposing 
to pay a higher dividend than 12} per cent. I was asked at the last 
general meeting whether the directors had entered into some self-denying 
ordinance never to pay a dividend exceeding 10 per cent. I replied that 
no such self-denying ordinance existed, and that, although I was getting 
iid, I hoped to see the day when more than 10 per cent. would be paid. 
1 am only just a year older and find my hope already fulfilled—a hope, 
I mav add, seeing the balance-sheet which we are presenting to you, 
justifiably fulfilled. But let me say, as a large shareholder—one, indeed, 
»f the very largest—that on last year’s showing I wish for no more, and 
that I think it would have been a profound error to declare more. We 
do not wish you to suppose that we are conveying a hint to you to prepare 
for diminishing prosperity. The balance-sheet itself is enough to show 
you that it is not so. Stocks and work in progress have increased hy 
upwards of half a million pounds, and we can assure you that the con- 


dition of our order books is entirely satisfactory. So far, indeed, as 
one can foresee, the current year will again show excellent results. But 
I desire most strongly to impress upon you, as the result of my wide and 
long business experience, longer probably than that of anyone else in 
this room, that there can be no worse financial policy for any industrial 
company, however prosperous and powerful it might be, to divide profits 
up to the hilt. Your aim should be, while enjoying a reasonable income 
from the business in which you have invested, to build it up during good 
years on such sound and solid foundations that the idea of less 
prosperous years at some future time may produce no discomfort in your 
minds, and that there shall be at no time any hindrance to the expansion 
of that business in any direction which the turn of events or of invention 
may prove necessary to maintain the company at the high level of power 
and prosperity which it has reached. We have gone well on upon that 
course, as the present balance-sheet proves to you; do not be disappointed 
we express the firm intention of continuing upon it so long as we 
manage the company’s affairs. 

The accounts were adopted unanimously, and a final dividend, making 
12} per cent. for the year, was declared on the Ordinary shares. 

An extra-ordinary meeting of shar¢holders followed for the purpose 
£ authorising the increase of the capital to 47,050,000 by the creation 
of £1,100,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 each, to be offered to present 
png Iders at 28s. per share, in the proportion of one for each existing 

yur shares 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Vincent Caillard, and carried. 
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BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE. 


Mr. F. Handel Booth, M.P., presiding at the Ordinary General Meeting of the 
British Dominions General Insurance Co., Ltd., held on Thursday, said :— 

“The marine premium income has increased during the year by £5,633. This is 
not due to a larger volume of business having been accepted, but is through the rise 
in the rates of premium which has taken place on a large section of our business, 
The result, therefore, is that, although our premium income is larger, the quantity 
of business is smaller, and consequently the outstanding liabilities are proportionately 
less. In spite of this, however, the balance we have to carry forward is £14,333 more 
than last year. The total balance of the marine funds available is £257,381 18s. 11d. 
We have transferred £5,000 to the reserve fund, making same £30,000, and £12,979 
2s. 9d. to the investment reserve fund, making the total of this fund £31,500, which 
sum more than covers the depreciation in the securities, comparing the cost price 
with the market value on December 31st last. After deducting these amounts we 
carry forward £239,402 16s. 2d., which is £6,854 3s. 2d. more than last year—a 
result which I am sure you will all consider extremely gratifying. Turning to our 
fire and general insurance section, working on conservative lines, the premium 
income is £40,415, an increase of £15,973 over that of last year. After paying 
claims, commissions, and expenses, and making due provision for intimated claims 
the reserve for outstanding liabilities amounts to £20,541, which is just over 50 per 
cent., and in the opinion of your board is more than sufficient to meet all require- 
ments. The result of ail the departments of the company is that the premium 
income during the year has increased by £21,606, the reserves by £35,297, and the 
assets by £45,459. Following our usual practice a detailed list of the investments 
is appended to the accounts, from which you will see the high-class securities in 
which the funds of the company are invested. As I said in the earlier part of my 
speech, your directors have thought it a cautious and sound policy to take the 
market price on December 31st, 1913, although there has been an appreciation 
since, amounting to £8,000, 

‘* During the present year 16,667 Ordinary shares of £3 each were offered to the 
shareholders at a premium of {1 per share. The whole of this amount was applied 
for and allotted. The capital of the company to-day is £400,000 subscribed, with 
£300,000 paid-up. The £16,667 premium received from the latest issue has been 
transferred to the reserve fund, which has reached £46,667. I think you will agree 
that these results place the company in the foremost rank as regards financial position, 
our paid-up capital being one of the largest, and it was very pleasing to the directors 
to find the shareholders so ready to take up this issue, showing, as it does, the con- 
fidence which they have in their company. The £66,667 was invested when the 
market prices were low, and a considerable appreciation has taken place.” 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously and a final dividend of 3 per 
cent. was declared on the Ordinary Shares, making 6 per cent. for the year. 

Mr. Mountain, the underwriter, then addressed the Meeting and said : 

Regarding the outlook for marine insurance, I would like to say that last year 
has been an interesting one. Underwriters’ attention during the year was very 
largely directed towards endeavouring to improve the conditions for hull insurance. 
They found themselves faced at the beginning of the year with the certainty that 
all claims for damages and repairs would be considerably enhanced, owing to the 
advance in the cost of materials, of labour, and docking. As this class of business, 
without these additional expenses, had no tbeen on the whole profitable for some years» 
it was quite imperative that there should be a considerable rise. A powerful committee 
of]the leading underwriters infjLondon was formed to go into the whole question, and 
it was decided that an increase of 10 per cent. should be asked for on ali tramp 
steamers. Other improvements were also made in connexion with the stipulating 
for institute warranties and clauses and limiting the aniount that could be placed 
on disbursements to 15 per cent. of the insured value. The committee did much good 
work, and the results for the underwriting community were decidedly beneficial. 
In the nature of things, however, these arrangements cannot hold permanently, 
and after existing for close on a year, owing to difficulties that arose, and differences 
of opinion, it was decided that each underwriter should be free to follow his own 
inclination, but with an understanding, which was absolutely necessary, that there 
should not be any reductions made. Since that time these conditions have been 
fairly well maintained. There have been practically no reductions in the rates on 
tramp steamers, and the institute warranties and clauses and the 15 per cent. dis- 
bursements clause have all been obtained. In certain cases, however, slight reduc- 
tions in values have been given. Personally, I do not think that at the present 
moment these reductions are in any way justified, because, although a 10 per cent. 
rise was obtained last year, no underwriter has yet had time to know how the increased 
cost of repairs, which has undoubtedly existed, and which does exist to-day— 
perhaps, in a slightly less form—will work out, and they will not be able to tell or 
form an accurate opinion for a further year. It therefore appears to me that it is 
taking a very sanguine view to start to give any reductions, however slight they 
may be, whenit very possibly may be discovered that the 1913 account on time 
may not, when it is finished with, leave any profit. During last year we considerably 
reduced our hull account, and in view of the outlook we are considerably reducing 
jt during the current year. Turning to the insurance of American hulls, the bulk of 
which have for many years past been placed in the London market, we find the 
stress of competition is keener, with less justification than on other classes of 
business, This is largely produced by the fact that during the last few years a 
large number of English and Continental companies have flocked into the American 
market. Moreover several of the American fire companies, following the example 
of the English fire companies, have taken up Marine Insurance. Summing 
up the whole marine insurance business, I do not take a pessimistic view. I 
hink that the little slackness which is apparent in the market to-day is, 
caused to a large extent by the extraordinary dearth of business at the present 
moment, and also of a rather remarkable absence of loss during the last 
three months, but I hope that, as the year continues and the normal flow of 
business starts to come into the market, it will strengthen up again. Now, as to 
Fire business, on this subject I have not much to say, We have continued to develop 
this class of business on very slow and cautious lines. We will not accept any business 
that does not appeal to us as first class, and the growth of this business is necessarily 
very slow. However, results have justified our policy. You wil! see we have a very 
full reserve, considerably more than would be required to wind up our account, and 
the account is growing and is a very steady and satisfactory one. Taking the review 
of our whole business for the years 1911 and 1912, the results of which are both now 
known, they have been extremely satisfactory. Up to date the year 1913 1><5 
remarkably healthy, and although it is yet too early to say with any certaiaty 
I have every hope of the year turning out as well as the two previous years. The 
year 1914 has opened remarkably well, and | think that we canIcok forwari to the 
next year showing the same progress as we have been able to show in the past few 
years.” 

The proceedings then terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the caairnia 
and the directors. 
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4 April 1914. 


The Saturday Review. 


SCHWEPPES. 


Mr, C.'D. Kemp-We cn, presiding at the Annual Genera] Meeting f 
Schweppes, Limited, held last Thursday, said:—The profits during the year 
have been the largest since the formation of the company. The slight falling off 
in the net result, as compared with that of the previous year, is accounted for by 
the fact that, owing to the public demand for bottles with the Crown cork, 
instead of the ordinary cork, having grown so very rapidly, the directors con- 
sidered it prudent, when there was a good year, to face the question at once and 
write down the value of cork bottles in stock. You will notice that it is proposed 
again this year to place a further £10,000 to the reserve fund, to pay the same 
dividends as last year and tocarry forward £14,886. The slight increase under the 
heading of genera! expenses is accounted for by the additional expenditure 
on advertising, principally abroad, where our sales are rapidly increasing 
everywhere, except in South Africa. The falling off in sales in that country 
is, I believe, the experience of other large importers, and is due to the unsettled 
conditions there. Our Sydney manager, who is on a short visit to this country, 
reports that the d d for Schweppes’ waters is greater than ever in 
Australia, and the sales of cordials have largely increased, due to their superior 
quality. As I informed you at our last meeting, the directors have for some 
time past idereq it y to obtain further working capital to 
carry on our cinhemiins business. Application was made to the 
Courts for sanction to increase the Ordinary share capital by £100,000 
by the issue of 100,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 each, and, this having been 
granted, an extraordinary general meetin, of the company was held on the 20th 
January last, and the shares were offered immediately afterwards to the share- 
holders. I am pleased to say that the whole issue was largely over applied for 
and allotments subsequently made. The bank loan is now paid off, and we have 
now funds to acquire larger premises, and hope to be in possession shortly. 
Perhaps some of you may know that at the end of July last I was suddenly strack 
down with a very serious illness. It was of such a nature that my medical men 
told me that if I recovered I must retire from all business that required daily 
attention. I am thankful to say that I am now fairly well again, but I dec ided 


Abridged Prospectus. 


The Register of this Debenture Stock will be ne at the London City 
and Midland Bank, Lim ted. 


The List of Applicatiors will be closed on or before the 6th April, i914. 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
CITY OF SINGAPORE. 


OFFER OF 
£300,000 Four per Cent. Sterling Debenture Stock, 1913, 


Redeemable at par on 30th September, 1963. 
Transferable in multiples of £1. Principal and Interest payable 
in London in Sterling. 


PRICE OF ISSUE 92 PER CENT. 


The above Debenture Stock has been created in pursuance of the provisions 
contained in the Singapore Municipal Ordinance, 1913, and with the bee om of the 
Legislative Council of the Colony ef the Straits Sett! ments, and of the Governer in 
Council, and forms part of an authorised issue of $4,500, 600, portion of which has 


been sold in Singapore. 
The Municipal Ordi. 1913, ides for the creation of Sinkine {ss fonds for 
” The 


the repayment of the above Debetoe Stock at par on the 30th Septem 
Interest will be payable on 31st March and 30th September in each year. 
first payment will be for a full six months’ interest on 30th September, 1914. 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK, ATED, 

Threadneedie Street, London, E.C., and 8 
THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED, 

15, Gracechurch Street, E.C., 
are authorised as Bankers for the Purchasers of the above-mentioned Debenture 
Stock to receive applications for the purchase of the same at the price of 92 per 
cent., payable as follows:—10 per cent. cn application; 82 per cent. on 
Sth April=92 per cent. 

This Debenture Stock is issued for defraying the expenses incurred, 
or to be incurred, in the execution of various werks and services, includ- 
ing Sewerage Scheme, Gasworks, New Markets and Extensions, Electric 
Installation, Water and Pumping Mains, and the repayment of existing 
indebtedness. The Stock constitutes a direct liability of the City and is 


in the interests of the company, to retire from the position of managing d 
which I have held ever since the formation of this company. I am prepared, 
if it is wished that I should do so, to remain as Chairman and help in the- 
management as much as I am able. After careful consideration the Board’ 
have decided to appoint Mr. Brian Kemp-Welch in my place. He has acted 
as my assistant for over 14 years, and I am sure he is fully capable of 
carrying on the business. He will presently be submitted to you for election 
as a director, and if you are good enough to elect him, immediately after this 
meeting I shall retire from the post of managing director, and the Board will 
appoint him as my successor. Since we last met the Board invited Sir 
William Dunn and Colonel Ivor Philipps to join the Board, and they cen- 
sented to act until this annual meeting. They now submit themselves for 
re-election, and I hope you will elect them unanimously. The directors wish 
to thank the staff, both indoor and outdoor, for their services. They have 
all worked loyally in effecting what was a record year for the company. 
Il now beg to move: * That the repoit and accounts as presented to the 
meeting be and are hereby adopted and confirmed, and that the dividends be 
declared as recommended in the report."’ Mr. Walter H. marris, C.M.G., 
seconded the motion. Mr. McAusiand asked if there were any probability of 
an increased dividend being paid onthe Deferred shares in the near futare, 
having regard to the fact that additional working capital to the amount of 
£100,000 had been provided. The Chairman, in reply, said that when 
the profit had been earned the directors would consider the question 
which had just been raised, but he did not think they could make any 
further promise than that at the present time. Mr. Hibbert congratulated 
the directors on the successful way they had conducted the b for 
many years past and upon the response made by the shareholders to the 
appeal for £100,000 of additional capital. In view of the fact that 
they had this extra capital in the business, he tcok it that it would not be 
necessary to place £10,000 to reserve next year, and he ventured to suggest that 
whatever sum they did set aside under that head should be invested in some 
security outside the business. Mr. D. Hankey said he did not agree with the 
last speaker with regard to the reserve fund. Personally he considered it an 
excellent thing to invest the reserve in a sound business like that of Schweppes, 
in preference to placing it in outside securities, which had been continually 
falling. Mr. W. H. Skeel remarked that he would like to emphasise the view 
expressed by Mr. Hankey. In most companies where the reserve was placed 
in gilt-edged securities the directors had had to make provision for 
depreciation. Seeing that the money invested in the business yielded 
7 per cent., he hoped Mr. Hibbert’s suggestion would not be 
followed. The Chairman, in reply, said that Mr. Hibbert's suggestion 
would be taken into consideration by the Board, but he could not say it would 
be carried out. They, had been asked before to do the same thing, and had 
always stated that they considered it wiser to keep the money in the business as 
it was paying well. The motion was carried unanimously. The Chairman next 
proposed the re-election of Sir William Treloar, Bart., Colonel Sir William H. 
Dunn and Colonel Ivor Philipps, D.S.O., M.P., as directors of the company. Sir 
Ernest Clarke seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. Sir William 
Treloar, Bart., then proposed that Mr. Brian C. D. Kemp-Welch be elected a 
director. He remarked that he was sure all present were very sorry they 
were going to lose the services of the Chairman, as managing director, 
Mr. Kemp-Welch had held that position ever since the formation of the com- 
pany, and had managed to steer the ship successfully. Mr. Brian Kemp-Welch 
had occupied the position of manager and had acted under his father for the last 
fourteen years, and the directors believed he would make an equally good 
managing director. They hoped at the same time that his father would hive for 
many years to fill the position of Chairman of the Board. Sir Ernest Clarke 
seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. It was further resolved 
that, in accordance with the wishes of the shareholders as unanimously expressed 
at the last general meeting, the increase of the remuneration of each of the 
directors from £300 to £400 per annum be confirmed. 

On the motion of Mr. Hankey, seconded by Mr. Skeel, 


Messrs. James and 


Edwards were reappointed auditors, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman closed 
the proceedings. 


a charge upon the Municipal rates and taxes, —- to outstanding loans 
Aggregating... $4,971,500 
Deduct : Sinking Funds toend of June, 1913 _ 936,783 


$4,034,717 (= 


£470,717 
Add. Borrowed from the Government of the ” 
Straits Settlements amped Ordinance 

III. of 1907 ... 4,484,460 (= £523,187) 

Total outstanding Seton _ $8,519,177 (= £993,904) 
Singapore is the capital of the British ‘Dependency of that cee aed 
has a population of about 300,000. It is the most important trading port 
in the south-east of Asia, and the world’s ninth largest port, the tonnage 

ot ships entering the port during 1912 having reached nearly 8,000,000 
(Port of London about 11,000,000). The following table shows the gross 
value of imports and exports, excluding treasure, for the five years 1908 

to 1912 :— 


Imports. Exports. 
$24,761,029... 421,122,503 
25,588,770 21,656,510 
30,034,814 25,610,725 
26.456,253 
35,290,028 __...... 28,211,678 


gi2 

The official figures for 1913 are not yet available. 

For the financial year ended 31st December, 1913, the revenue of the 
town of Singapore was $3,250,000 (= £379,167), and the expenditure 
$3,500,000 (= £408,333). 

Under the Municipal Ordinance, 1913, the total indebtedness of the 
Commissioners, after deducting from such indebtedness the current value 
of all sums credited to the Sinking Funds to Loans, may not exceed 
double the annual value of the houses, buildings, lands and tenements 
liable to assessment within the Municipality. Double the annual value 
of the property mentioned on ist July, 1913, Was $16,863,790 (= £1,967,442). 
Apart from the rateable value, the City’s assets, which include Gasworks, 
Waterworks and Real Estate, are stated to be worth about £1,980,000. 

Application will be made for an official quotation of the Debenture 
Stock on the London Stock Exchange. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
London City and Midland Bank, Limited, Threadneedle Street, E.C., 
and branches; the Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, 1s, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C.; the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation. Ltd., 87, 

E.C. ; or the Brokers, Messrs. J. & A. Scrimgeour, Hatton Court, Threatineedie St., E.C. 

Loxpon, ond April, 1914. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


CITY SINGAPORE. 


£300,000 Four per Cent. Sterling Debenture Stock, 1913 


Redeemable at Par on 30th September, 1963. 
Te the LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 
or to THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED, 
aS BANKERS FOR THE PURCHASERS. 

GentLemeN,—Having paid to you the sum of £.................. being at 
the rate of 10 per cent. on the above Debenture Stock, 
I/we request that the Purchasers will sell to me/us that amount of 
Debenture Stock at the price of g2 per cent., and I/we hereby agree to 
accept the same or any less amount that may be sold to me/us, and to 
pay the balance due on 8th April, 1914, in conformity with the terms of 
the Prospectus dated 2nd April, 1914. 

Signature 

Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title (if any). 

Address 


April, 1914. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘Re-rer, and crossed. 
Applications must be for £50 or multiples of £50 of Debenture Stock. 
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Igtt 
This Form should be filled up and forwarded to THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED, Threadneedie Street, E.C., or any of their branches ; or to THE MERCANTILE 
BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED, 15, Gracechurch Street, E.C., together with a remittance fer 
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The Saturday Review. 


4 April 1914. 


MILLS & BOON have just ready a perfectly 


delightful book by 
Mr. REGINALD BLUNT, 


that charming writer, 
entitled : 


In Cheyne Walk and 
Thereabout 


With 22 Illustrations. 


Daily Graphic.—" Affectionate and fascinating. 


Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 


If you cannot live in Cheyne 


Walk, you can at least wish to do so after reading Mr. Blunt's description of it.’’ 


Country Life.—'‘ Delightful. . 


Daily Chronicle.—'‘ Mr. Blunt pein book of reminiscences. . . 
in stones, books from the running river at Chelsea that is a real delight."’ 


Observer.—‘‘ Very delightful. .. . 


. The best kind of literary gossip."’ 


Fragrant with the charm of old-world things."’ 


Punch.—‘‘ Let Mr. BLUNT take you by the hand and guide you through his 


beloved Chelsea. 


He is the most urbane and the most agreeably gossiping 


companion. 


He will re-introduce you to Sir THoMAS More, Sir HANS SLOANE ; 


to NEILD, the prison- reformer, and his son JouN, the famous miser ; 


f 


MILLS & BOON’S 
Latest General Literature. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


By the Hon. DEAN C. WORCESTER, Author of 

“The Philippine Islands and their People,"’ &c., 
with 128 full-page Illustrations. Two volumes, 8vo. 
30s. net. 

The finest book on the subject, magnificently illustrated 
with 128 full-page pictures. It may be justly described as 
the only really valuable work on the Philippine Islands 
The result is a work of the greatest importance, finely 
written, and eminently readable. 


EIGHT YEARS IN GERMANY. 
By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of **My German Year,"’ 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 

MARGHERITA OF SAVOY. 


By Madame ZAMPINI SALAZAR. With a Preface 
RICHARD BAGOT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
1 . net. 


| THE HERO OF BRITTANY: 


Sermons | 


to the 


CARLYLES and their servant, JESSIE HEDDLESTONE, and a host of others. And | 


he will remind you that Dr. JOHNSON endeavoured to manufacture . Chelsea china, 


and that his | chef d’ceuvre always collapsed in the firing. Take my advice and 


acquire Mr. BLUNT’s book.”” 


A World’s Record Seller in 
the Making. 


JACK LONDON'S Masterpiece 


J. E. BUCKROSE, 


THE VALLEY 


THE MOON 


12 Superb Reviews. 


Times.— Delightful, absorbing.” 
Morning Post.—‘ Very beautiful.” 


Observer.—“ One of the finest 
novels in its own way. 


Tatler.—“ A book to read many, 
many times.” 


Daily Telegraph.—“ An achieve- 
ment in romance and realism.” 


Eastern Morning News.—“ The 
finest of all the fine things 
London has done.” 


Punch.—“ London athisdelightful 
best. Brilliantly successful.” 


Manchester Courier. — ‘‘Most 


human and beautiful.” 


Daily Graphic. —“ The best novel 
of Jack London.” 


Pall Mall Gazette-—“Mr. Lon-. 


don’s longest and best book.” 


Scotsman.—‘Mr- London has 
done nothing better.” 


Dundee Advertiser—The work 
of a master.” 


| Novels, but 


A Great Yorkshire Novelist. 


ROMAN MEMORIES 


Every fiction reader knows ‘Down | 


OUR STREET,‘‘ LOVE IN A LITTLE Town,” 


| ** BECAUSE OF JANE,”’ &c.. &c., novels of 


sunshine and fresh air, and true British 
wit. A course of J. E. BUCKROSE is a 
certain cure for the blues. You can now 
buy Shilling Cloth Editions beautifully 
printed and bound, of those marked* and 
Sixpenny Editions of ‘‘A GOLDEN STRAW ”’ 
and ‘‘ THE PILGRIMAGE OF A FOOL.” 
6s. Editions are published of the other 
pular issues will be presently 
published of them. 


J. E. BUCKROSE’S 
Latest 6s. Novel. 


Gay Morning 


Sunday Times.—* A charming story. Its 
touches of pathos and humour being truly 
delightful."’ 

Yorkshire Post.— Exceedingly delightful. 
Will ‘provide all who desire it with a ‘gay 
morning,’ 

Scotsman—" Bright, kindly and interesting." 


Daily Mail.—" Wholesome, humorous, and 
often wise. 


THE J. E. BUCKROSE BOOKS: 
*Down our Street. 6s. & Is. 
A Bachelor’s Comedy 6s. 


A Golden Straw. 6s. & 6d. 
“Because of Jane. 6s. & 1s) 
The Browns. 6s. 
*Love in a Little Town. 

6s. & Is. 


The Pilgrimage of a Fool. 
6s. & 


Armand de Chateaubriand. 
By E. HERPIN. Translated by Mrs. 
GRANT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. n 

FORTY YEARS IN BRAZIL. 

By FRANK BENNETT. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 108. 6d. net. 

MY COSMOPOLITAN YEAR. 

By the Author of ‘Mastering Flame" and Ashes 
of Incense.’ With 19 Illustrations. Demy svo 
10s. 6d. net. 

TWO YEARS WITH THE 
NATIVES IN THE WESTERN 
PACIFIC. 

By Dr. FELIX SPEISER. With 40 Illustrations and 
a Map Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A MOTOR TOUR IN BELGIUM 

AND GERMANY. 


By TOM R. XENIER. With 39 Illustrations and a 
Map Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
IN THE 


LANDSCAPE SEEN FROM 


CAPRI. 

Narrated by THOMAS SPENCER JEROME. Illus- 
trated by MORGAN HEISKELL. With 3 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. net. 


RAMBLES IN ROME. 


By G. E. TROUTBECK. Author of “ Rambles in 
Florence.’ With 8 Illustrations in Colour by ROSE 
McANDREW, and 33 from Photographs. Crown 
8vo. 


LETTERS TO CHILDREN ABOUT 


DRAWING, PAINTING, AND 
SOMETHING MORE. 
By JOHN MEADE. Crown 8vo. 28. Gd. net. A 


charming book, which will fulfila long-felt want. 


THE POCKET ASQUITH. 
By E. E, MORTON. Feap. 8vo. Cloth 2. net; 
Paper, 1s net. An anthology from the works and 
speeches of the Prime Minister. 
(Uniform with “The Pocket Gladstone” and 
Pocket Disraeli.”) 


HOW TO TREAT BY SUGGES- 


| THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


TION, with and without Hypnosis. 
A notebook for Practitioners. By EDWIN L. ASH, 
M,.D.Lond., Author of ‘Nerves and the Nervous."’ 
Crown 8vo. net. 


There is always a new 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL 


6/- each. 


Jack London 

E. S, Stevens 

J. B. Buckrose 
Joan Sutherland 


SARAH EDEN 
GAY MORNING 
COPHETUA’S SON 


| MALLORY’S TRYST 


| BURNT FLAX 


Gay Morning. 6s. 


Rambles in the North York- 
shire Dales. 3s. 6d. net. 


| HER LAST APPEARANCE 


| THE GONDOLA 


Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny 

THE RELATIONS (New Edition) 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
Robert Herrick 
Harold Spender 


HIS GREAT ADVENTURE 
ONE MAN RETURNS 
THE MUSIC MAKERS Louise Mack 
GRIZEL MARRIED Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey 
BREADANDBUTTERFLIES Dion Clayton Calthrop 
PATIENCE TABERNACLE Sophie Cole 
THE PRIDE OF THE FANCY George Edgar 
Mrs. H. H. Penrose 
Thomas Cobb 
Rothay Reynolds 
Jessie Pope 
Arthur Hocsley 
A. Nugent Robertson 
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